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nationally-known 


“‘Aurona: The Still Point,” a 
past performances, Still Point special number choreographed by 
Dance Company celebrated its Mawhinney for this year’s show, 
tenth anniversary Friday and incorporated the concepts of time, 
light and energy into its 

Under the direction of Elaine movements. Against a backdrop 
Mawhinney, 25 dancers presented of light specks scattered from a 
a two hour program of original revolving prism, 25 dancers mov- 
ed around a star-shaped sculpture. 


Northern Essex 
Community College 


Still Point: Still dancing the night away 


Jean Michel Jarre’s music and the 
graceful moves of the dancers rose 
and fell like the intensity of light. 

In a change of mood, Carmel 
Parino presented a short bright 
jazz piece called ‘‘Totally Chick,” 
which she choreographed to music 
by Chick Corea. In a spoof of high- 
fashion snootiness, Parino strut- 
ted her stuff wearing bright red 
and white, her precise footwork 


choreo- 
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The Northern Essex Chorus and Performance Ensemble in rehearsal. They are: Debbie Karram, Janice Alestock, Lisa DesRochers, 


Phil Pender, Bill Gomez and Carl Beherrell. Back row: Steven Federico and Prof. Michael Finegold. 
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The sounds Of Music 


by Faith Benedetti 

The Northern Essex Chorus and Performance 
Ensemble have a busy stretch ahead of them 
performance-wise, with two major shows planned 
within the next two weeks. 

The first presentation will be All College Day, 
May 3, when they'll be displaying their talents from 
10 a.m. to noon in the quadrangle. 

Prof. Mike Finegold and Co. have comprised a 
program of pop, rock and jazz numbers encompass- 
ing tunes from the Beatles era to the present. 

Tunes included in the program are a Beatles 
medley, the popular Women in Hard Rock piece 
from last year’s Cakes and Ale Concert, and a few 
surprises. 

The culmination of a semester’s worth of work 
for chorale and ensemble students commences with 
the annual spring concert on Friday, May 11, in 
the College Center. ‘ 

The Beatles medley features vocalists Lisa 
DesRochers, Debbie Karram and Janice Alestock, 
with accompaniment by acoustic guitars. The tunes 
included will be ‘‘Yesterday,”’ ‘‘Close Your Eyes,” 
and ‘‘All My Loving.” 


The next song, also accompanied acoustically, 
is ‘Islands in the Stream,” written by the Bee Gees 
and originally sung by Dolly Parton and Kenny 
Rogers. The instruments featured in this piece are 
bongos, piano and keyboards. 

A jazzy piece by Al Jarreau, ‘“‘Boogie Down,’ is 
next on the roster. It will feature the Chorus sing- 
ing four-part harmony, backed up by the band. 

The gentlemen in the band will join together in 
the singing and playing for the recent novelty 
smash, ‘‘Curly Shuffle,’’ made famous by Jump in 
the Saddle. 

Next up is ‘‘Sweet Georgia Brown,” sung 
acapella (no musical accompaniment) in four-part 
harmony with a ‘“‘scat’’ solo midway through the 
piece. 

Survivor’s ‘‘Eye of the Tiger,’’ the theme from 
“Rocky III,’’ comes next. Done by both the Chorus 
and Ensemble, this is one number that should 
please the harder-rocking members of the audience. 

Also included on the playlist, Debbie Karram 
provides the lead vocals for a cover of Van Mor- 
rison’s swingy number ‘‘Moondance.”’ 

Continued on page five 


| lege for the Tri-College 


delighting the small audience. 
Another just-for-fun piece, ‘“We 
Got the Beat” by the GoGo’s, 
choreographed by Maggie 
Queenan, was an audience 
favorite. Dressed in ‘‘beat’’ 
clothes, or red and black, some 
wearing sunglasses, the company 
proved beyond all doubt they do, 
indeed, have the beat. 
Continued on page four 
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Campus News 


MCCC hopes for breakthrough in negotiations 


by Jim Hegarty 

The Massachusetts Community Col- 
lege Council (MCCC) is hoping a wage 
concession will lead to a breakthrough in 
contract negotiations. 

The teacher’s union recently lowered 
their asking price on pay increases over 
the term of a three-year contract. The 
decrease from a reported 52 percent raise 
to a figure in the high 30’s has already 
produced some movement in the talks 
with the state, but the issue of merit pay 
remains the prime stumbling block. 

“‘We came down in our asking price to 
the high 30’s, and it has spurred the 
management negotiating team to at least 
talk about the other issues like promo- 
tions, evaluation, and grievances. Until 
we made the pay concession, they were 
not even willing to address these issues,” 
former NECC Faculty Association Presi- 
dent John Guarino said. 

The MCCC and the Massachusetts 
Board of Regents — the bargaining unit 
for the state — have been locked in con- 
tract negotiations for over a year. The 
talks are now in the hands of a mediator, 
and have moved to the fact-finding stage. 


“T think we should have done well in 
mediation. I would hope that the 
mediator saw the inflexibility of the 
management team’s negotiating tactics. 
All along, it has been the MCCC making 
all the moves, and that fact may put us 
in good standing during the fact-finding 
stage,’’ Guarino said. 

Although Guarino went as far as com- 
mending the management for getting 
back to the “‘meat of the negotiations,”’ 
he decried the fact they have yet to offer 
merit pay provisions similar to those 
offered — and accepted — by the state 
colleges. 

“After all,” Guarino continued, “we 
wanted total equity with the state col- 
leges and universities as far as the pay 
package was concerned. Now they want 
to give us the same merit figures as the 
state colleges but without any grievance 
or arbitration provisions.” 

This lack of a safety net is the axe the 
MCCC has been grinding throughout the 
negotiations. They are adamant about 
refusing a merit pay package, although 
the state has repeatedly said they will 


Retiring Faculty Assciation President John Guarino. 


include no grievance or arbitration 
procedures. 

“They do not want to even give us the 
simple protection of due process so deci- 
sions are not made arbitrarily. What they 
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are offering us is patronage and will end 
up being a divisive factor among the 
faculty members in the long run. It’s time 
the management team made some moves 
in the right direction,’’ Guarino said. 


NECC branch may be established in Lawrence 


by Jim Hegarty 

A plan born six years ago is just now 
taking its first steps toward becoming a 
reality — the establishment of a Northern 
Essex Community College branch in the 
heart of ailing downtown Lawrence. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry is 
lobbying support for the proposal from 
area legislators, including Sen. Patricia 
McGovern, Rep. Kevin Blanchette, and 
Lawrence School Superintendent Eugene 
Thayer. 


“T initially approached Lawrence 
Mayor John Buckley six years ago with 
the idea,”’ Dimitry explained. ‘‘He 
expressed approval of the project’s inten- 
tions, but asked me to wait until after the 
election, which he lost. It wasn’t until 
after he was back in office that we could 
resurrect the idea.” 

Dimitry estimates the project will take 
five years at a cost of nearly $5 million. 


by David Tremblay 

Thursday, May 3, will be All College 
Day at Northern Essex. Besides register- 
ing for next fall, students will be par- 
ticipating in many recreational activities 
provided by the Student Activities Office. 

A barbeque is planned where students 
will be able to get hot dogs and ham- 
burgers at no cost. Cotton candy, popcorn 
and soft drinks will be available for a 
small fee. Horse and carriage rides, fake 


President John R. Dimitry. 


Bluegrass band to play 


tattoos and caricatures will be offered to 
the students. 

A bluegrass band will play in the 
quadrangle and the Amazing Hayes, rov- 
ing magician and mimist, will perform. 

Students may participate in a softball 
game or join the volleyball tournament. 
Registration is necessary for the 
volleyball tournament and students who 
are interested should contact Jane Welch 
in the gym. 


All College Day set for May 3 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Registration by the newly imple- 
mented Student Advising and Registra- 
tion System (STARS) appears to be well 
received. Registrar Allen Felisberto 
reports with optimism that as of Friday, 
April 20, some 1,035 returning students 
had completed processing with few snags. 

While a majority breathes a sigh of 
relief, having completed scheduling and 
registration, others who have been slow 
in completing these steps risk what 
Felisberto calls a potentially less 
desirable situation. 

“It’s disturbing but people have had 
the information about registering for a 
month now. Most colleges charge a $50 
fee for just that. At Northern Essex you 
have nothing to lose by just signing up 
for classes,’’ Felisberto says. 

To avoid confusion, students register- 


The Fools will be playing at the mixer 
in the cafeteria from 8:30 p.m. to mid- 
night Wednesday evening, May 2. Soft 


drinks and chips will be available. Tickets 

for $3 are available at the Student 

Activities Office. One guest per student 
| is allowed. 


ing late on All College Day, May 3, will 
not be processed at this time. Late 
students will have to wait for their 
schedules to be confirmed. Anyone sign- 
ing up for classes beyond this time will 
suffer ultimately by registering in late 
August, a time when the selection of 
courses is slim. 

Felisberto anticipates a large influx of 
registration for the last few days before 
All College Day — a last minute effort to 
take the pressure off. 

“The first person to register was also 
number one on the seniority list. General- 
ly, people who have had difficulty 
registering in the past have been quicker 
this time,”’ the registrar reports. 

Felisberto believes it’s a matter of time 
before the new system catches on but in 
the long run, ‘““STARS”’ will be a definite 
improvement. 


Notice 


Bean” is slated for May 2 and 4 at noon 


in the carpeted lounge. It stars Paul | 


Newman as the hanging judge. 


The success or failure of a similar project 
at North Shore Community College will 
play a part in the NECC/Lawrence colla- 
boration. 

“With this proposal, we find ourselves 
in a parallel situation with North Shore, 
which has a Lynn campus under construc- 
tion. Lynn has been a distressed city, 
although not quite as bad as Lawrence, 
but we are examining the situation,” 
Dimitry said. 


He added that the NECC/Lawrence 
collaboration might not be as costly in 
terms of finances or time as the North 
Shore project. Existing mill buildings 
would call for renovation rather than con- 
struction of a new facility. 

“Handled properly, one of the old mill 
buildings could be very beautiful. It 
might go easier for us if we could find a 
couple of them to renovate rather than 
build from scratch,” Dimitry said. 


—  . 


«tity 323 . ci 
New Faculty Association President Joseph Rizzo. 


.% 


Dimitry also said he likes to look at the 
concept as a ‘magnet’ school that would 
benefit the Hispanic population of 
Lawrence. The proximity, he added, 
would be beneficial to the members of the 
community that can’t get out to 
Haverhill. 


“I would say the facility should be 
expected to handle about 1,000 students, 
which is about one third of the amount 
of students currently enrolled at Nor- 
thern Essex. I'd like to see the robetics 
program in there, or maybe the L.P.N. 
program,” Dimitry said. 

Another factor involved in the decision 
is the amount of students from Lawrence, 
Methuen, Andover, and North Andover. 

‘“‘We have tremendous amounts of 
enrollments from these areas, so I think 
an additional campus in Lawrence is a 
definite move in the right direction,” 
Dimitry said. 
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Joseph Rizzo heads union 


by Jim Hegarty 

Former Northern Essex Community 
College Faculty Association President 
John Guarino did not seek re-election. 

Elections were held yesterday but 
Guarino’s name was not on the ballot. 
“I’m tired of it,’’ he said in a recent 
interview, commenting on the negotia- 
tions battle. 


Guarino has been at the helm of the 
Faculty Association for the last year, try- 
ing to guide it through the muddy waters 
of negotiation. The year has taken its toll. 

“To be truthful, I’m sort of glad to be 
going out of office. I have found the 
management’s negotiating tactics, and 
their attitude in general, to be extremely 


obstructionist. It has been a very hard 
year. 

“T just hope the new team can weather 
the storm,”’ Guarino continued, “‘because 
I have the feeling this will be an unplea- 
sant season of negotiations starting right 
now. It’s very obvious that the manage- 
ment, with their ‘take the money and run’ 
attitude does not regard us as profes- 
sionals,” he said. 

The new officers and directors of the 
Faculty Association are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Joseph Rizzo; NECC Represen- 
tative, Jack Aronson; Vice-President, 
James Bradley; Secretary, Don Pailes; 
Treasurer, Les Adie; Members at Large, 
John Osborne and Kathy Richards; Presi- 
dent Ex-Officio, John Guarino. 


The 


Chaney af Manaarhworts 


Debbie Young holds Cabbage Patch doll 
to be raffled at Make a Wish Day. In front 
is Proclamation of Make a Wish Day 
signed by Gov. Michael Dukakis. 
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by John Reynolds 

“My main interest is kids,” said 
Debbie Young, a Northern Essex 
business management student whose 
work-study assignment is to help 
organize the Make-A-Wish Foundation 
Awareness Day Fair. The fair will be June 
10 at the Northern Essex campus and will 
include a New England clambake, an 
amusement park, various game booths, 
craft tables, softball games, hot air 
balloon rides, musicians, a hypnotist, the 
whole gang from Sesame Street, and 
elephant rides. 

The Make-A-Wish Foundation is a 
national non-profit corporation dedicated 
to granting terminally-ill children a final 
wish of their choice. 

“T think it is a good cause and a great 
day for everybody, students included,” 
Debbie said. ‘It’s a chance to see the 
school benefit the community in a capaci- 
ty other than education.” 

“We need volunteers to help with 
booths, cooking, and general help. We will 
take any volunteers willing to help us 
anytime during the day,’’ she added. 

Ballou asks that people volunteer only 
two hours at a time so that they can enjoy 
themselves and not feel committed to 
working for the entire day. If you would 
like to help out on Fair Day or learn more 
about the foundation itself, please contact 
the Make-A-Wish Foundation, P.O. Box 
163, Merrimac, MA 01860. Phyllis asks 
that no one contact her at school concer- 
ning the fair. 


Debbie recalls how at first her only 
function was to call local businesses in 


Up with People shows 


The 125-member ‘‘Up With People” 
cast, comprised of students from 22 
countries, is coming to Haverhill for the 
1984 GREAT Celebration, which will in- 
clude a week-long program commencing 
when the group arrives Sunday, May 13. 

The GREAT Celebration culminates 
Friday, May 18, and Saturday, May 19, 
when Up With People performs at Nor- 
thern Essex. The first performance is 
scheduled at 8 p.m. Friday, May 18, 
followed by two performances Saturday, 
May 19. A matinee will be presented at 
2:30 p.m. and the evening show is 
scheduled for 8 p.m. All three perfor- 
mances will be at the Physical Education 
Building at NECC. 

Tickets are $6 for adults and $3 for 
children and students. They are available 
at DeMoulas Markets in Haverhill, 
Market Basket in Plaistow, and Bank of 
Boston offices in Haverhill, Groveland, 
Georgetown, Amesbury and Lawrence. 

GREAT stands for Greater Enjoy- 
ment of the Arts Trust. The 1984 
GREAT Celebration will initiate annual 
events planned for the people of the 
Greater Haverhill area. Proceeds from the 
GREAT Celebration’s main events will be 
donated to the GREAT Fund, which will 
also be supported from area businesses, 


clubs and residents, and all the trust fund 
money will be invested, producing addi- 
tional income to be used for on-going pro- 
grams in support of the arts. 


In this first year, the goal is to match 
the GREAT Celebration — Up With Peo- 
ple concert tickets sales — with contribu- 
tions from area businesses, clubs and 
residents. Those who have already caught 
the GREAT Celebration fever and have 
made contributions include Major Spon- 
sor, DeMoulas Markets and Sponsors 
Anthony-Brooks Insurance Agency, 
BayBank/Merrimack Valley, Cederdale 
Indoor Tennis and Health Club, Essex 
County Gas Company, Fleet Plastics, 
Vinson & Bessie Grad, Haverhill 
Cooperative Bank, the Haverhill Gazette, 
Jim How Chevrolet, Hudson’s Apparel of 
Haverhill, King Davis Agency, Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune, Frederick E. Malcolm 
Insurance Agency, McGregor-Smith 
Motor Company, Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, Norwood Insurance 
Agency, Philips, Gerstein, Holber, 
LaFlamme, Migliori and Barron, Leonard 


& Caroline Pike, Process Engineering, 
Refuse Fuel Associates, H.S. Snyder 
Leather Company, and Star Paper Com- 


pany. Patrons include: Bank of New 


Ruhl to speak at Awards Convocation 


Dr. Donald Ruhl, former dean at Nor- 
thern Essex and now director of 
Haverhill’s Chamber of Commerce, has 
been invited to speak at the Awards 
Convocation Thursday, May 31. The pro- 
gram, which begins at 7 p.m., will be at 
the College Center. 

Students asked to attend the event 
with their parents or friends are those 
whose petition for graduation this June 
have been approved, or those who have 
already graduated in August, 1983, or 
January, 1984. They must have accrued 
45 earned credits as of last Jan. 31 for the 
associate’s degree or 15 credits for a cer- 
tificate and must have a minimum 
cumulative average of 3.5 as of Jan. 1, 
1984. 

Selections will be made from this group 
for special awards. Those receiving 
special awards are selected by faculty. 
Extra-curricular activities, contribution 
to the college, community service, profi- 
ciency in applied skills and outstanding 
‘academic achievement are criteria. 


Additionally, a student who does not 
meet the criteria, yet by virtue of unique 
accomplishment deserves recognition. 
may be considered by the Awards Con- 
vocation Committee. 

To receive a co-curricular award, a stu- 
dent must have a minimum cumulative 
point average of 2.0 as of Jan. 1, 1984, 
and have petitioned for graduation in 
June. 

Club members and advisers make 
recommendations to the Awards Commit- 
tee based on student leadership and 
organization abilities, ability to concep- 
tualize goals and progress toward their 
accomplishment, ability to communicate 
and work cooperatively with others, 
resourcefulness, creativity and positivism 
and exceptional contributions to club/ser- 
vice success. 

A maximum of three graduating 
students may be recommended for the co- 
curricular award for each organization. 

Special awards may also be made for 
co-curricular performance. 
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Campus News 
Make a Wish Day Fair to be at NECC June 10 


pursuit of donations for the fair. She soon 
found herself committed to the cause of 
Make-A-Wish and is now involved with 
almost every aspect of promoting the 
event. in June. Her personal efforts 
already include mustering the support of 
the Girl Scout troop from her hometown 
of Billerica and booking her cousin’s rock 
band for a performance at the fair. 

Debbie has also done her best to make 
the student body aware of Make-A-Wish 
by making it the topic of a talk she 
presented to her speech class. In 
psychology she showed a film that ex- 
plains the foundation and its goals. She 
says students were very impressed with 
what she told them about Make-A-Wish. 
In fact, her psychology professor, Robert 
Richardson, will volunteer his services on 
Fair Day with a demonstration of 
hypnotism. 

Governor Dukakis has signed a pro- 
clamation declaring June 10 ‘‘Make-A- 
Wish Awareness Day” in Massachusetts. 
Other New England states are expected 
to follow suit. Debbie accompanied the 
fair coordinator Phyllis Ballou 
(maintenance department secretary) to 
the State House. The two were guests of 
Dukakis for the occasion of the signing 
April 26. Ballou is responsible for getting 
the state to give official recognition to the 
foundation. 

The Make-A-Wish crusaders of Nor- 
thern Essex have been receiving much 
attention from the media. Phyllis and 
Debbie will appear on the New England 
Today show to promote the carnival and 
explain their cause. 


May 18, 19 


England-Bay State, Clicker City, G & L 
Enterprises, H.E. Doherty Company, 
Homeowners Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Hudson Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Kenoza Vending Company, William 
A. Maguire Pest Control, Massachusetts 
Electric Company, Richey Drug Com- 
pany, and Western Electric Company. 

To become a sponsor or a patron, con- 
tact Cheryl Fair at 374-6333. 

The Greater Haverhill communities to 
be served by the GREAT Fund include 
Haverhill, Groveland, Georgetown, West 
Newbury, Merrimac, and Amesbury; and 
in New Hampshire: Plaistow, Atkinson, 
Hampstead, Sandown, Danville, 
Kingston, Newton, and South Hampton. 

The committee for this year’s GREAT 
Celebration includes representatives from 
the following: Bank of Boston, DeMoulas, 
Essex County Gas Company, Haverhill 
Gazette, William A. Maguire Company, 
King Davis Agency, Clicker City, Process 
Engineering, Star Paper Company, 
Kenoza Manor Convalescent Home, Nor- 
thern Essex Community Colege, Brad- 
ford College, the Haverhill and 
Timberlane-Hampstead School Systems, 
Haverhill Mayor William H. Ryan’s office 
and the Greater Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce. 


- 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Marjorie Goudreault. . 


Marge Goudreault 
is re-elected 
trustee chairman 


The Board of Trustees of Northern 
Essex Community College has re-elected 
Marjorie E. Goudreault to a fourth term 
as chairman of the 11-member board. 
Philip M. Saracusa was re-elected to the 
position of secretary. 


A resident of Haverhill, Goudreault 
has been a member of the NECC Board 
of Trustees since it was established in 
1981. Prior to that she served on the col- 
lege’s Advisory Board for more than 10 
years. Goudreault is also Massachusetts 
State Chairman of the Association of 
Community Colleges Trustees and is Vice 
President of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges. 


A former member of the Haverhill 
School Committee, Gouldreault is 
currently a member of the Haverhill City 
Council. She attended Lowell State Col- 
lege, Northeastern University and Har- 
vard University School of Government. 


Philip Saracusa, a resident of 
Lawrence, has also been a member of the 
NECC Board of Trustees since 1981, and 
had previously been a member of the col- 
lege’s Advisory Board. Saracusa is a 
director and former president of the Nor- 
thern Essex Community College Founda- 
tion. A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Military Academy and Suffolk Universi- 
ty, he is employed as a Program Business 
Manager by Raytheon, Inc., Nashua, 
N.H. 


Other Board of Trustees members in- 
clude: Arnold R. Bird, Sr. of Bradford, 
Bernard D. Flynn of Amesbury, Warren 
George of Salisbury, Richard B. Jones of 
Newburyport, James Kelley of Wilm- 
ington, John F. Lyons of Nashua, N.H., 
Henry A. Walker of Salisbury, Carolyn 
Whitaker of Bradford, and Brenda E. 
Tyson of Andover. 


Director of Haverhill Chamber of Commerce Donald Ruhl will speak at Awards 


Convocation May 31. 


Members of the Awards Convocation 
Committee are Betty Arnold, Sandra 
DeVellis, Pamela Donahue, Jack Hess, 
Michele Jabour, Phelps Laszlo, Stephen 
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Michaud, Martha Paisner, Mary Prunty, 
Marion Ragust, Katherine Richards and 
Judith Tye. 
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Creative Arts 


Still Point to play again next Friday, Saturday 


of the Still Point Dance Club. Audio per- 
son was Prof. Kim Pickard. Television 
Technician Jim Hellesen directed the 
video taping of the production. 


The Still Point Dance Company, 
Northern Essex Community College’s 
resident dance troupe, marked its tenth 
anniversary with two performances April 
27 and 28. More performances are 
scheduled May 4 and 5 at 8 p.m. at the 
Physical Education Building. The public 
is welcome. Tickets are available at the 
door. 

Under the direction of Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, Still Point’s artistic director, the 
dance company presented a varied reper- 
toire including works by nationally 
known choreographers. Highlights were 
“Galena Summit,” choreographed by 
Kathryn Posin, and ‘‘Images,”’ 
choreographed by Adrienne Hawkins. 


Joseph Savastano and Artistic Director 
Elaine Mawhinney in ‘‘Memories: Pas de 
Deux.” 


‘Satori’ show stealer 


Continued from page one 

But it was the poignant, suggestive 
pas de deux ‘Memories,’ danced and 
choreographed by Mawhinney and 
Joseph Savastano, that emerged as the 
highlight of the show’s first hour. If 
memories are of ‘‘the mean times and of 
the between times,” as suggested by the 
lyrics of the music, this piece spanned the 
moods from joyous to nostalgic, from love 
to loss. 


With fluidly slow movements and in- 
tense awareness of each other, Mawhin- 
ney and Savastano depicted the 
memories of past love between former 
lovers. The work fit together as well as 
the two dancers did. A nearly audible sigh 
preceded the applause for this piece. 


Piling one important number on top of 
another brought Still Point X to its 
second and most dramatic hour. ‘‘Galena 
Summit,’’ choreographed by nationally 
known choreographer Kathryn Posin for 
the Sun Valley Center for the Arts in 
Idaho, is about the mountain but is also 
a metaphor for unity and spiritual ideals. 


Wearing various shades of purple to 
suggest the sunset colors of Galena Sum- 
mit at dusk, eight dancers make a 
spiritual mountain climb tied together by 
a magenta rope. The uncounted meter of 
Steve Reich’s music created a tension 
surely as if the dancers were inching their 
way to the edge of a cliff. 


There was even more drama in 
“Satori,”’ choreographed by Wayne Kan- 


Photos by 
Carl RUSSO 


Other numbers included “‘Aurona: the 
Still Point,” “Migration,” and the funky 
“Bootzillaland,” designed by Mawhinney. 
‘Memories,’ a pax de deux, was 
choreographed by Mawhinney and 
Joseph Savastano, dance student. 


Student choreographed numbers in- 
cluded ‘‘Satori,’’ which blended martial 
arts ith dance movements and was 
designed by Wayne Kanzaki; “Untitled,” 
a signed dance choreographed by Nancy 
Onanian; jazz numbers “Just Around the 
Corner,” ‘We Got the Beat,” “Anth 


Carmel Parino performs her solo number 
“Totally Chick.” 


zaki and danced by Kanzaki, Joseph 


Savastano and Bill Locke. The piece is © 


about Samurai warriors who are commit- 
ted to battle, who are highly trained in a 
life of spiritual and bodily discipline. They 
clash with weapons at first, and progress 
to a battle of inner strength. 


Kanzaki’s deft jumps and brilliantly 
timed moves coupled with those of Locke 
and Savastano made this dance the show 
stealer of the night. Wearing bright 
orange and white Samurai costumes, the 
three depicted real conflict with the noisy 
crack of spear on spear switching to an 
unforgettable spectacle using color coor- 
dinated fans to illustrate a battle of will. 


The surprise of the night was Still 
Point’s fun-filled finale, ““Bootzillaland.” 


A wonderful punk number to the music _ 


of Bootsy Collins, this piece was choreo- 
graphed by Mawhinney. Complete with 
orange fright wig and army togs, Peter 
Ottes led a cast of crazies dressed in 
anything from painted leotards to polka 
dotted mini skirts. 


Breakdancer Stephen Perry was the hit 
of the number with moves that seemed 
impossible for any human to make. Perry 
might have understudied with Michael 
Jackson for all the enthusiasm he elicited 
from the audience. 

Still Point X is not to be missed. Even 
non-dance enthusiasts in the audience 
were leaving the show muttering, ‘‘Ab- 
solutely terrific!’’ That it was, indeed. 


101,” and Night Shift,” choreographed 


Legasse, Stephen Perry, Cathy 
Hanscome, Michael Hartley, Amelia 
Jewett, Amy Sarofian, Michael 


Grutkowski, and Race Rep ey 

Stage manager was Dianne Gallant. 
Lighting design was by English and 
Theatre Professor Susan Sanders. The 

Dancers included Still Point Dance 
Company members Mawhinney, Vicki 
Valhouli, Carmel Parino, Sandi Wilson, 
Susan Atwood, Wayne Kanzaki, Bill 
Locke, Maggie Queenan, Nancy Onanian, 
Joseph Savastano, Patti Ratcliffe, Karen 
Velasco and Erin Cronin. 

Other Dancers were Alberto Gomez, 
Arina Dalton, Peter Ottes, Hilde Cham- 
pion, Linda Sweeney, Lynn Burns, Dawn 
Starbird, Kathy Lovett, Kenny 
Hamilton, Kathy Bossi, Maria Reyes, 
Kelly Keough, Juliet Bistany, Tony 
DeFeo, Jennifer Royall, Barbara Norris, 
lighting crew included Steve Muise, John 
Tritt, Lynn Menihane and Kristin Simes. 
The statue used in “Migrations’’ was 
done by Donna Sweeney, past president 


Left to right: Patti Ratcliffe, Bill Locke, Nancy Onanian, Carmel Parino and Vicki 


Stephen Perry adds a touch of breakdan- 
cing to the “‘Bootzillaland” number. 


Valhouk strike a still moment in “Galena Summit.” 


Wayne Kanzaki prepares to do battle in “Satori.” This fast moving and artistically 


composed dance number features Samurai warriors engaging in a conflict of inner 


strengths. 
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Spring Concert set for May 11 


Continued from page one 


On a mellower note is ‘‘I Guess That’s Why They Call it the Blues,”’ a recent com- 
eback hit for Elton John. The tune will feature accompaniment on the piano. A faster- 
paced number, Dan Fogelberg’s ‘“‘Language of Love,” will feature both the Chorus 
and the band. 

The spring concert will also feature a student composed piece, “‘Treika’s Dance,” 
written by Performance Ensemble keyboardist Bob Jacobucci. He describes the 
number as ‘‘polyphonic funk reggae.” 

Rounding out the program is a jazz instrumental number, “‘Are You Going With 
Me?” by local artist Pat Metheny. 

Tentative pieces for the show include a cover of Van Halen’s “Jump” and Joe 
Walsh’s ‘‘Turn to Stone.” 

Members of the Northern Essex Chorus are Debbie Karram, Janice Alestock, Lisa 
DesRoches, William Gomez, Deborah Bagshaw, and Car! Beherell. 

Performance Ensemble members are Steve Federico on drums, Bob Jacobucci on 
keyboards, Phil Pender and Rick Cote on guitars, Dave DiDomenica on bass, Rick 
Nelson on trumpet, Carol Zins on trombone and synthesist Bill Jordan. 

The spring concert was originally scheduled to run two nights, but the chorus and 
ensemble agreed to perform on All College Day instead of an additional night 
performance. 

The Spring Concert begins at 7:30 p.m. 


Drummer Steve Federico. 


Jazz Group. Front: Debbie Karram, Janice Alestock and Lisa DesRoches. Second 
row: Bill Gomez, Steve Federico and Bob Jacobucci. Third row: Phil Pender and 
Carl Behereil. -Carl Russo photo. 


He = 3 ese 
Bob Jacobucci on keyboard/synthesizer. 


Phil Pender on lead guitar. 


“Carl Russo photo. 


STILL POINT X 


Friday and Saturday, May 4-5 
8 p.m. - Physical Education Building 


SPRING CONCERT 


Friday, May 11 
7:30 p.m. — College Center 
Director: Michael Finegold 
A musical program presented by the NECC Chorus and Performance Ensemble. 


CHAMBER MUSIC: STUDENT RECITAL 


Wednesday, May 16 
12 Noon — Lecture Hall A 
A program of chamber music by student musicians. 


STUDENT ART EXHIBIT 
OPENING RECEPTION 


Sunday, May 20 
2-4 p.m. — College Center 


i, —~ 
-Carl Russo photo. 
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Chris Alexopoulas. -Carl Russo photo. 


Student Council President Jackie Rice. 
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Vikki Crepeau. 


Jennifer Morris. -Carl Russo photo. 
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Proposal would change structure of Student Counci! 


by John Reynolds 

Dean of Students Norman Landry 
appeared before the Student Council 
Monday, April 23, to explain why there 
is a decrease in funds for the 1984-85 stu- 
dent activities budget. The decrease, he 
said, is not caused by a current decrease 
in enrollment, but rather is the result of 
a projected enrollment decrease for the 
upcoming fall semester. 


The Constitution Committee proposed 
to revise the present structure of the 
council to a student senate. Each 
academic area of the college will be 
represented by an elected senator. A 
prerequisite of a 2.5 G.P.A. must be main- 
tained by the chosen representatives. The 
four executive positions of president, vice- 


ge : a wt \ a! 
Treasurer of the Student Council Jeff 
Wilson. -Carl Russo photo. 


president, secretary and treasurer will be 
filled by members elected by the represen- 
tatives of the various academic areas. The 
proposal was approved unanimously by 
the council. The changes now need to be 
approved by the dean of students, the 
president and the board of trustees. 


Dry mixer May 2 
In order to restrict attendance at the 
May 2 dry mixer, the council voted to 


[=——_ 


Scott Gleed. 


admit only area college students with an 
I.D. Students will be permitted to bring 
only one guest. 


Blood drive planned 
Mike Meehan, representing the 
American Red Cross, approached the Stu- 
dent Council April 18 urging council reps 
to generate support for the May 2 cam- 
pus blood drive. A minimum of 90 blood 
donors is needed. Meehan revealed some 


EB 


Christine DiDio. -Carl Russo photo. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


shocking facts to back up his plea. Only 
five percent of the total population 
donates blood while 60 percent need blood 
at one point during their lives. The 
demand/supply ratio is not always one to 
one. Chemotherapy patients, for example, 
require 32 people to donate blood to keep 
them alive for one week. 


Suggestion boxes for students who 
wish to appeal to the council with a pro- 
blem or an idea will be placed in the C- 
Building lobby and in the cafeteria some 
time this spring. Members of the council 
are looking forward to hearing directly 
from the student body. If you have a sug- 
gestion you wish to submit before the 
boxes are installed, feel free to drop it off 
at the Student Activities Office. 


LAB ANN ie SST 
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Kelly Keough. -Carl Russo photo. 
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Feedback 


HOW do you feel the proposed tuition hike will affect your 
returning to school next semester? by Mike Poaletta and Dave Tremblay. 


AVE 


tf 
it 
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Bill Robert, Liberal Arts: ‘‘I’ll pay more, 
that’s about it.”’ 


Jose Dilone, Electrical Engineering: “It 
won’t affect me.” 


Mary Hicks, Executive Secretarial: “T’ll 


have to work more hours, so my grades 
will probably drop.” ~ 


Colleen Moore, Business Management: 
“It doesn’t phase me, because I’m in the 
National Guard and my tuition is paid 
for.” 


Bill Griffin, Engineering Science: ‘It 
won’t affect my return, it will just make 
ends tougher to meet. I wish they would 
consult the students first.” 


= ; ie 
Dena Bradshaw, Executive Secretarial: 
“T think that people will get better 


o~,. 


: Sone Keith Ouelette, Criminal Justice: ‘It 
grades, because if they are spending more Glenn Brigham, Computer Maintenance: won't affect me, my schooling is paid 
money, they try harder.” “It won't.” for.” 
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Larger mail staff needed 


by David Tremblay 

For the past several years, the number 
of faculty and students at Northern 
Essex has been steadily increasing. 
Because of this, the amount of mail hand]- 
ed by the school has also grown. Mail 
duties such as receiving incoming mail, 
distributing, sorting and processing 
outgoing mail are overwhelming and a 
daily task. These duties are not carried 
out by a staff of mail clerks at NECC, but 
by one man — Arthur Dufour. 

Dufour has been with the college for 
almost 12 years, and now holds the posi- 
tion of central mailing clerk. After 20 
years as a shoe worker, he came to Nor- 
thern Essex and worked as a janitor for 
a year. From there he joined the crew at 
shipping and receiving. At this time the 
mail was incorporated into shipping and 
receiving, and the responsibility was 
given to Dufour. 

As the measure of mail increased 
through the years, it became apparent a 
completely separate mail room was need- 
ed. Dufour made this known to the ad- 
ministration. Finally the mail room was 
set up in the college maintenance building 
six years ago. 

Dufour receives and dispatches all the 
school mail. He also makes two trips to 
the post office daily, and distributes the 
mail to each building on campus twice 


Barbara Walker makes sandwich at the cafeteria deli counter. -Carl Russo photo. 


daily. Sorting and processing the mail in 
the mail room itself is also very time 
consuming. 

Helping Dufour with his tasks is 
Donna White, work-study student and 
early childhood major. White is dismayed 
with the condition of the mail which she 
receives. “‘A seminar needs to be held to 
teach the faculty how to properly send 
mail,’’ she says. White will graduate this 
year, and has been a tremendous help to 
Dufour, but the amount of work to be 
done each day is still overwhelming. 

“Even with a work study we can’t keep 
up. The ideal set up would be two people, 
one inside and one doing the leg work,” 
Dufour says. 

He has worked extremely hard as the 
campus mailman at NECC, and is pro- 
viding a vital service to the campus, but 
his hands have been tied whenever he 
attempted to improve the mail services. 
As Dufour says, ‘“‘The main objective I 
had was to try and make as good a mail 
room as possible. Since this is the biggest 
state college in the area, we should have 
a mail room we can be proud of.” 


Reporter’s note: The situation with the 
campus mail duties is desperately in need 
of immediate improvement. A larger mail 
staff is needed, and the mail room should 


be located more centrally on campus. 
— . ; 


‘Someone's in the kitchen | Know’ 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

Barbara Walker, member of the 
Northern Essex cafeteria staff, is in her 
second year at the college. She says she 
enjoys the students and her co-workers 
very much. ‘‘The students are very polite 
and well-mannered,” she says. 

Walker works behind the deli counter 
and in the kitchen five days a week. She 
says the cafeteria’s busiest time is 9 a.m., 
when hungry breakfasters crowd in. At 
this point, Walker is in the kitchen for the 
lunch crew and says the kitchen is very 
hectic then. 

But she’s not complaining. She enjoys 
her job and the people very much. “My 
job isn’t very boring. I’m usually kept 
very busy,”’ she explains. 

Popular with her co-workers, she is a 


good sport about being teased. Before 
working at Northern Esssex, Walker 
worked at Pentucket Junior High. They 
didn’t have a deli there, but she was 
occupied with such tasks as preparing 
salads and breads. 

Walker’s family is an athletic one. Her 
husband coaches and her sons participate 
in sports actively at Pentucket Junior 
High. They live in Merrimac. Her hus- 
band coaches a Pentucket football team 
and a Merrimac baseball team. On the 
side, Barbara caters for sports banquets. 

‘My husband and I spend most of our 
time with children,” she says, as she 
describes an obviously happy family life. 

Asked her one wish in life, she says, 
“To win Megabucks — but don’t we all?” 


BLOG #3 
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Arthur Dufour has more than a bundle to deal with. 
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Student to trail cross-country run 


by Paula Fuoco 

John Thompson, business student at 
Northern Essex, will be taking in- 
completes in intermediate algebra and 
accounting this spring for an unusual 
reason. He’s going to man the Winnebago 
which will trail Gary Aramini’s cross- 
country run from San Francisco Bay to 
Hampton Beach. Aramini has charted the 
run with the hope of raising $100,000 for 
the Dana-Farber Institute of Cancer. The 
institute treated his friend Billy, a victim 
of leukemia. 

Thompson says, “‘I felt this is the first 
time I have had the opportunity to help 
a lot of people — to make a small dif- 
ference.’ He met Aramini at an R.S.V.P. 
Catholic Retreat. ‘‘It was the right time 
and the right place, and they desperate- 
ly needed a driver,” he recalls. 

The incompletes have not stalled 
Thompson's enthusiasm for the fund- 
raiser. He can make up the work next fall. 
He says, ‘‘School can be a rat race, push- 
push-push., You don’t stop to get to know 
people or to help anybody. I want to get 
out of myself. In college, people get 
caught up in grades, to keep up the A’s 
or B's. In five to ten years, when you have 
a nice job and money, what's next? What 
are you going to say when you ask 
yourself, ‘What have I done’?”’ 

On the trail, Thompson plans to keep 
a daily log, noting the weather, describing 
the locations and telling about the peo- 
ple they track along the way. He will be 
reporting Aramini’s progress to area 
newspapers. 

“My main goal through this whole 
thing is to help Gary make it, help him 
with any problems and run with him 
sometimes — pacing, coaching and sup- 
porting him,’’ Thompson explains. 

Aramini plans to dip into San 
Francisco Bay April 30 and plunge into 
Hampton Beach waters in mid-August 

The run will touch down, among other 
places, at Picketts Junction, California; 
Carson City, Nevada; Spanish Fork, 
Utah; Dinosaur, Colorado; the several 
Midwestern states and even his 
hometown, Chester, New Hampshire. He 


plans to run 40 miles a day, in 10-20 mile 
intervals. 

Thompson, in the Winnebago, will span 
the backroads. “I know this is not going 
to be a picnic or a vacation. It’s a lot of 
work,” Thompson says. 

Talking of the run, Aramini said in 
“Centerline,” Dana-Farber’s magazine, ‘‘I 
want to understand what Billy went 
through. For me, running is the hardest 
thing I’ve ever experienced. I hope this 
run will help me understand and 
remember Billy's struggles.”’ 

Thompson has a bulky folder filled 
with pamphlets and brochures describing 
Dana-Farber’s cancer research and 
newspaper clippings with tales of 
courage. A bit vague about medical pro- 
cedures, Thompson does a great deal of 
thinking about emotional therapy. Like 
Aramini, he wants to learn about the peo- 
ple behind the lab reports. 

“They need a lot of love and support. 
People hear the word cancer and say ‘ugh’ 
and move away. You can’t do that. Peo- 
ple need you more than ever. When 
something like cancer strikes, families 
can share themselves more than perhaps 
they have for years,” he says. 

The race has already begun. Aramini 
was wished the best of luck at his meeting 
with Governor John Sununu. 

On the recommendation of Sen. 
Gordon Humphrey, Aramini’s brother, 
Raymond John has been granted a 30 day 
furlough from the service to help drive the 
Winnegago. Local stores and organiza- 
tions have rallied to raise the $8,000 to 
pay expenses of the run. Money raised at 
the cross country stops will go to Dana- 
Farber. 

“Even if we don’t make $100,000, we 
will be getting people helping people. 
What is money? Just power that gets 
things done. We want to get people in- 
volved, maybe in the form of contributing 
or volunteering. This society is getting 
sick. We are getting off on“Friday the 
13th” movies. I'm afraid in this computer 
age, people are growing apart. This is one 
way of keeping them together,’’ Thomp- 
son says. 
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Author of ‘Strictly Soeaking’ ends series 
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Edwin Newman speaks at Merrimack College April 27. 
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by June Walker Robert 

“Tf the level of English we speak 
declines, we decline with it.’’ 

This was the prediction of Edwin 
Newman, former CBS newsman and 
author of two books on English grammar 
and usage, in a presentation last Friday 
evening at Merrimack College. 

“Preserving a Civil Tongue” was the 
last program in the Tri-College Celebrity 
Series sponsored by Merrimack, 
Northern Essex and Bradford College. 

Newman, retired from CBS after 33 
years in broadcasting, has covered news 
in 35 countries, seven political conven- 
tions and four world’s fairs. 

Often called the ‘‘Watchdog of 
English,’’ Newman said he takes his sub- 
ject very seriously. He gave his audience 
of 250, humorous examples of what he 
called ‘‘bloated, gassy, language.” 

This language, he said, ‘‘results from 
our attempt to impress the guillible, ap- 
pear more technical, and mystify people 
about what we do.” 

No facet of society was immune to 
Newman’s choice of humorous examples, 
such as ‘‘he was strangled to death,” ‘‘he 
remains on a hunger fast,”’ ‘‘officials suc- 
cessfully retrieved the space capsule,”’ ‘‘a 
pre-dawn vertical insertion (military 
description of Grenada invasion by 
paratroopers), ‘‘negative patient care 
outcome (death),” These aberrations were 
used by networks CBS and NBC as well 
as the New York Times. 

Such language, Newman said, ‘“‘is 
deplorable and groans with false dignity.” 
He was quick to explain that he wasn’t 
“nitpicking,” but feels we are cheated by 
the misuse of the English language and 
“cannot understand one another unless 
we come out from under it.” 

Other examples, many of which 
brought chuckles, were ‘‘completely 
totalled,” ‘‘actual game type situations,” 


») 466 


“successful human relations skills,” “‘pre- 


plan is now,” and “‘it’s a deprivation of 
an already deprived situation.” 

Newman explained he became in- 
terested in the use and misuse of the 
language during the 60s and 70s. At that 
time, language suffered because ‘‘millions 
of people were trying not to become part 
of the establishment.”’ 

Over the years, he said, many factors 
have contributed to the problem. Among 
them are sportswriters with a sometimes 
shaky grip on grammar, and advertising, 
trying to appear down to earth. 
Newsmen, as well, are guilty. ‘‘Fewer and 
fewer people in the business know correct 
English. At this point, when someone is 
quoted using faulty English, one can tell 
if it’s the writer’s mistake or the mistake 
of the person quoted.” 

The worst offenders, Newman claimed, 
are those in education. ‘‘It’s a reflection 
of the times,” he said, “that so many 
students hate English.” 

Newman sees a change coming, but he 
stressed it cannot come simply with more 
money and more teachers. Fortunately, 
some cities have been raising re- 
quirements for teachers as well as 
students. 

The speaker, who has been called a 
“linguistic Chicken Little,” feela clinging 
to ethnic English may contribute to the 
problem. He said, ‘I’m speaking of an at- 
titude, not the use of colorful ethnic 
expressions.” 

Newman, head of the usage panel for 
the American Heritage Dictionary, ad- 
dressed the use of English by those in the 
newspaper and television profession. ‘‘In 
the past, reporters were thought of as 
iconoclastic outsiders. Telelvision has 
made newsmen public heroes, merchants 


- of charm, too concerned with the cosmetic 


aspects of their work, and not concerned 
enough with looking critically at the 
language.” 


Rice says learning disabled must strive the extra half yard 


by Paula Fuoco 

_ There is a voice that echoes through 
the halls of Northern Essex. It is the now 
familiar voice sometimes referred to as 
“the voice of Northern Essex.” The per- 
son behind the voice is none other than 
the college’s own Jimmy Rice. 


“We used to kid around and say that 
instead of WRAZ, it should be RICE 
because Jimmy always seems to know 
what is going on,” radio club member 
Teresa Krafton remarks. 


“T guess I do spread the news,’ Rice 
admitted in a recent interview. ‘I think 
people should know about other people.” 

Rice came to Northern Essex at the 
suggestion of his father, Director of 
Cooperative Education, Dr. Abbott E. 
Rice. 


“My father told me that this was a 
good school where a person with my pro- 
blems could get help,” Rice reflects, 
remembering the fall of 1980 when his 
climb up the collegiate staircase began. 


Rice was faced with more than the 
average peeves doled out to college 
students. His learning disability war- 
ranted extra study time and effort. Those 
with learning disabilities must often 
strive the extra half-yard. It takes much 
persistence to forge ahead when a disabili- 
ty can temporarily weigh one behind. Rice 
has done that. 


“T studied, and asked for special help. 
Thad to go beyond what others had to do. 
I kept up my work and never gave up. I 
saw people skipping and things like that 
and I said I’d never do that,” Rice notes. 


Like most, college opened new chapters 
on social relationships for Rice. He was 
forced to contend with people who shy 


away from close friendships with those 
who have disabilities. Some do not relate 
because of ignorance, fear, or sometimes 
just plain indifference. 


“T don’t hold it against them. There are 
those who do not understand and do not 
care to understand. Some are embarrass- 
ed to talk to me when other people are 
around because I talk so loud. I can’t help 
that; it’s part of my disability,’ he 
explains. 


Rice says many with disabilities are 
not well-versed on the expected social 
mores. Talking about his earlier school 
days, Rice says entering Alvirne High 
School after being educated at Crotchet 
Mountain was like joining another sphere 
of attitudes and speech. 


Since many of the resident students at 
Crotchet were quite young, the students 
were taught to report on one another, ser- 
ving as protection for ones not accustom- 
ed to living away from home. In public 
schools, reporting on peers was not 
appreciated. 


“Not everybody understands I was not 
able to share the same social experiences 
as people from ‘normal’ school. I had to 
learn everything most take for granted. 
I had to cope with trying to get a 
girlfriend. I had to learn the ins and outs 
of communication and the street talk 
others already knew,’’ he remarks. 


There are some who see no reason to 
discard the myths perpetuated genera- 
tions ago. They recoin the cliches that 
have long since been proven medically 
unsound. 


“They say, ‘oh he’s dumb’ or ‘he’s a 
retard.’ In the old days, some were not 


allowed to go out, and were locked up in 
institutions. Society was not geared to 
handle those with learning disabilities. 
Now they found out what people with 
learning disabilities can be,” Rice notes. 


In choosing to attend college, Rice has 
wittingly toppled the notion that those 
with learning disabilities have limited 
choices. He has been a dean’s list student. 


“Some think ‘oh he’s weird.’ They say 
you can’t go to college and that you'll 
stay all your life in a poor job that pays 
minimum wage. It’s not true,” Rice 
claims. ‘‘I want to hold a high level 
management position. I want to get 
things accomplished,” he says. 


Rice sees the misconceptions being 
cleared up as people with learning 
disabilities grasp the opportunities 
abounding. An increased number of 
educational programs and awareness 
groups are furthering an understanding 
of learning disabilities. Rice says the 
Academic Support Center recently hired 
Jan Scheerer as counselor for students 
with learning disabilities. 


Though not as visible as in past years, 
discrimination is often present but mask- 
ed. Rice says, ‘‘There is some prejudice. 
Some are afraid to have you come to their 
parties,” he says, ‘‘or even socialize with 
you. 


“They don’t know what it’s like. 
They've associated with ‘normal’ people. 
It’s like racism — there will always be 
hatred and fear,’’ Rice says.” 


Along with a full-time class load, Rice 
holds a dishwashing job at Friendly’s 
Restaurant in Nashua, N.H. He worked 
earlier as maintenance man at his alma 


mater, Alvirne High in Hudson, N.H. 


Rice says someday he would like a 
family. Money doesn’t matter if every- 
body gets along. He would like to have 
love, enough money, a house with a lot of 
land — in the country. He thinks kids 
learn bad habits in the city hanging 
around streets with nothing to do. He 
wants his kids to have a place for 
motorcycling. 


A look at Rice’s ancestry suggests 
pages of a history book. His family line 
includes presidents John Adams and 
Calvin Coolidge, as well as poet Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Rice’s middle 
name is Wadsworth. 


His parents Abbott and Annie have 
not permitted their son to cushion himself 
safely, lamenting his disability. They 
have instilled in him a strong work ethic. 
He is expected to do his share of 
household tasks. Of his parents, Rice 
says, ‘“They have gone to bat for me. 
They have encouraged me. They have 
taught me when opportunities are there 
to take them. They have shown me you 
don’t just give up, you keep on. They’ve 
shown me if you really want something 
you have to beg and grab for it.’’ 


For recreation, Rice likes movies — the 
action ones like ‘‘Star Wars” and ‘‘Pat- 
ton.” He shares an interest in local 
politics with his father; they attend week- 
ly selectmen meetings. He likes letter 
writing and stayed in touch with 20 to 30 
people from school over the summer. A 
CB operator, Rice has nicknamed himself 
“the t-shirt from Hudson, New 
Hampshire.” 


“T especially like to talk to people,” 
Rice says with a twinkle, a hobby anyone 
who knows him will readily attest to. 
“And I like to-chase girls, especially 
French ones.” 
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Professor Gustafson strikes maple sugar mine 


by Paula Fuoco 

Come summer vacation, Northern 
Essex philosophy teacher Dr. James 
Gustafson takes off his tie and puts on 
his work boots. The ties stay in Haverhill, 
while the work boots travel up to a 280 
acre tree farm in Vermont — where he has 
struck a maple mine. 


Gustafson began maple sugaring 15 
years ago solely out of curiosity. He 


wanted to try something new. Maple © 


sugaring was a wholesome and refreshing 
respite from the indoor world. 


“Sugaring is a hobby. I enjoy it. It’s 
relaxing. I do it for the reason other peo- 
ple jog or play tennis,” he says. 


Sugaring has its practical benefits also. 
His wife Ellie uses it as a sugar substitute 
in her baking. The Gustafsons stir the 
maple syrup into plain yogurt, use it as 
an ice cream topping, and sometimes 
make Indian pudding with it. 


Equipment produces up to 
40 gallons a year 


For the first few years, sugaring 
remained a hobby, nothing more than an 
enjoyable past time, until Gustafson met 
an old Vermont farmer more anxious to 
find some ‘‘good folk”’ to sell his sugar- 
ing equipment to than profit a few 
dollars. He took a liking to Gustafson, 
and for $300, Gustafson tapped into a 
deal that procured him an arch, an 
evaporizer and some buckets. 


“With this new equipment, we made 
more syrup than we could use. We made 
30 to 40 gallons a year. My wife uses only 
about six. So we decided to sell it,’’ he 
recalls. 


~~ 


Prof. James Gustafson. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


They called their syrup Gust-o-Wind, 
selling it to friends and the Northern 
Essex community. 


‘All can share its golden sweetness, its 
unique flavor, its all-natural taste,” 
Gustafson says. 


He explains the sap begins to run in 
late February or early March, when 
winter is loosening its grip on spring. The 
temperatures must run freezing at night 
and warm during the day. 


ts fun to be outdoors with spring 
coming,” he says. 


The maple trees must be tapped before 
the buds appear. Once the buds surface, 
the sap’s texture changes and it is no 
longer edible. 


“The syrup’s flavor changes. It tastes 
terrible and has a buddy, bitter, yukky 
flavor,’’ Gustafson explains. 


The procedure for sugaring begins with 
the spile, better known as the spout, 
being drilled two inches into the tree. 
Galvanized buckets with lids to keep the 
rain out are placed beneath the spile. The 


'” sap must then be boiled. 


Sap 90 percent water 


Gustafson says 90 percent of the sap 
is water. Forty gallons of sap produce 
only one gallon of syrup. GustarIson 
warns against boiling indoors, for the im- 
mense steam will strip the wallpaper. 


He says his Chester, Vermont, home is 
an escape from the harried bustle of his 
hometown of Haverhill. He and his wife 
retreat to their land, tenting throughout 
the summer. 


“T like being away from the telephones, 
living a simpler life. It’s still, quiet and 
peaceful. I let my mind think about other 
things. My wife goes with me, and 
sometimes my kids come and pitch in. It 
gets to be a family thing,’’ he says. 


Gustafson’s children are now grown 
with their own families, yet their early 
summer years were spent laboring on the 
farm. 


“T feel this had a deep effect on my 
children. When they were young, they 
worked on the farm in the summer. Work- 


Cruise into Summer 


- HARBOR CRUISE | 


around 


BOSTON HARBOR 


on the 


Provincetown II 
| WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 | 


Leaves Commonwealth Pier II at 8 p.m., returns at 11 p.m. 


ing with their muscles in the woods had 
a good, wholesome effect on their values 
as people,” he says. ‘‘It’s hilly, Vermont 
land with three major hills and stony 
ledges, and a brook or two,”’ he says, the 
backdrop of the school parking lot behind 
his office a startling contrast to the pic- 
ture of the farm. 


Outdoors a source of inspiration 


“Oh, I've always had a love of nature. 
It’s sustained and deepened me as a per- 
son. It makes me more human, more sane, 
and it’s given me a better perspective on 
what is happening to me and the world 
around. It’s made me more balanced and 
holistic,’ he says. 


The outdoors has a spiritual meaning 
for Gustafson. He harbors a faith in God 
he transmits to the natural world with 
which he finds such close communion. 


“Nature is beautiful and a source of 
wonder. Its mysteries and complexities 
are all manifestations of God’s creation. 
It’s ashame we don’t appreciate our ties 
with the natural world. We abuse the 
natural systems. We should respect the 
land and use it,” he observes. 


Along with sugaring, Gustafson 
tenants evergreens, hemlocks, spruce, 
oak and pine trees he sells to nearby 
lumber yards. He has no time in sight 
when he will stop sugaring. 


“Yes, I’ll keep doing it as long as I’m 
able to enjoy it. It’s work, and to me, 
work is satisfying. To sit home and watch 
television is my idea of nothing,” he 
claims. 


Bus available, leaves NECC at 6:45 p.m., returns at I a.m. 


allowing an additional two hours in Boston. 


Dance to rock and roll band 


‘Midnight Travelers’ 


Relax on the second deck to DJ-type music, Cash bar 


Tickets $9 


Bus tickets $3 extra 


Tickets available from Sue Smulski, Student Activities Office 
SPONSORED BY VETS UNION 
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Peace Committee shows Film 


by Sabina Lyden 

Chairperson of the Peace Committee 
Joan Wattman has announced the show- 
ing of the film ‘“‘Choose Life’ Wednesday, 
May 2 at noon in the Projection Room 
(E-153). The ten-minute film celebrates 
anti-nuclear action. It was shot in New 
York City when over a million people 
walked for peace June 12, 1982. 

John —— the film’s ea will be 


present to discuss “Choose Life,” a 
colorful and lively documentary which 
pictures ordinary people during these ex- 
traordinary times, that is, mass-man and 
woman in a time of nuclear weaponry, 
demonstrating for peace. 

Everyone interested is welcome to 
attend the film and discussion. 

Planned for Thursday, May 3, at noon 
is a three mile peace walk on campus. 


Faculty Association offers 
five student scholarships 


Five Faculty Association Scholarships 
each in the amount of $150 will be award- 
ed at the end of the semester. Faculty 
Association Scholarships may used either 
at Northern Essex in the fall semester or 
at another degree-granting institution. 

To be eligible for a Faculty Association 
Scholarship, a student must have com- 
pleted at least one semester in a regular 
degree-granting curriculum at Northern 
Essex, have a cumulative grade average 
about 3.0, and be recommended by a 
member of the Faculty Association. 
Members of the Board of Directors are 
not eligible to make such recommenda- 
tions; all other members of the Associa- 
tion may recommend only one student 
each semester. 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available from any member of the Board 
of Directors or at the Financial Aid 
Office. Applications must be submitted 
to a member of the Board of Directors on 
or before 4 p.m. May 25. 

Applications will be reviewed by the 


Board of Directors, or its designated 
agent(s). Consideration will be given to 
the student’s academic achievement, to 
the faculty recommendation, and to the 
student’s contributuions to the college 
and the community at large. Where ap- 
plicants are deemed equally meritorious, 
preference will be given students who 
have financial need. Winners will be 
selected by the Board of Directors. 

Notification of awards will be made on 
or about June 15. The amount of the 
award will be forwarded to the institution 
for payment of fees, once the Board of 
Directors of the association is informed 
the student is enrolled and the tuition is 
due. 

Eligible students are invited to apply 
and each Faculty Association member is 
encouraged to select a student for 
recommendation. 

Members of the Board of Directors are 
John B. Guarino, Joseph Rizzo, Don 
Pailes, Jack Aronson, John Osborne, Les 
Adie, Jim Bradley, Stephen Michaud, and 
Gerald Morin. 


Computer discounts available 


Dean of Students Norman Landry has 
announced discounts are available for 
state employees purchasing computer 
equipment for personal use. He has been 
notified by Secretary of Administration 
and Finance Frank Keefe that a number 
of microcomputer vendors across the 
state have offered discounts varying from 
10 to 35 percent. 

In most cases, an employee need only 
go to a vendor listed by the Office of 
Management Information Systems 
Bureau for Systems Policy and Planning 
and mention he/she is an employee of the 
Commonwealth to get the quoted dis- 


VDP GHD 


count. Financing is available on some pur- 
chases, but it is subject to arrangements 
made with each vendor on an individual 
basis. 

Northern Essex employees may get 
more information about which vendors 
have discounts from Norman Landry or 
Math Professor Peter McCarthy. 

A partial list of products offered at dis- 
count includes Zenith Z-100 and 
Zenith-150, Wang Professional Com- 
puter, Compaq Portable Microcomputer, 
Columbia Personal Computer, Apple, 
IBM ‘‘C’s,”’ Morrow Micro Decision and 
DCE Rainbow. 


ere 
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* Greater Enjoyment of the Arts Trust 


“UP WITH PEOPLE” 
CONCERT 


featuring 125 students from 22 countries 


at 


NORTHERN ESSEX 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(Physical Education Building) 


on 


e Friday, May 18 — 8 p.m. 
e Saturday, May 19 — 2:30 p.m. & 8 p.m. 


Tickets 
Children & students — $3 
~ available at 


¢ DeMoulas Market 
Haverhill 


e Bank of Boston 
Haverhill, Groveland, Georgetown, Amesbury, Lawrence 


Adults — $6 


e Market Basket 
Plaistow 


ccc) VEN to the public 


Pontiac 2000 Sunbird comes with = Rack and pinion steering. Power 


a 4-cylinder overhead cam front disc brakes. And more. And 


engine’ Electronic fuel injection. _ it’s priced to $ yi 3 5 700 


5-s5e€ed manual transmission. go at just, 


HIGH ENERGY EXCITEMENT 
IS HERE! 


FOSSARELLI PONTIAC 


503 River Street Haverhill, Mass. 01830 (617) 373-2800 


SKIP’S SNACK BAR 


Rte. 110, Merrimac, MA . 


PVP VPVLIVL DVD OV PV IVD DVD VP VP AP LDV DVD VV 


AOU OGG OV OVD OV OV IDV OLIV PDD DOLD LDP OPO 


OPENING FOR THE SEASON 
MAY 2 


Home of the famous ‘Suzi-Q Potato’ 
° Closed Tuesdays * Open daily 11 a.m. 


For take-out orders call 
(617) 346-8686 
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Life-Long 


Learning 


Frost poetry 
is discussed 


by Paula Fuoco 

English Professor Maryanne Johnson 
shared the poetry of Robert Frost at the 
Life-Long Learning meeting April 26. “A 
poem,” Johnson said, “should not mean, 
it should be.” That Frost created poetry 
which is was the theme of her talk. 

She asked the audience to name their 
favorite Frost poem. ‘“‘Stopping By the 
Woods on a Snowy Evening,” “The Road 
Not Taken” and ‘‘Birches” were among 
the favorites mentioned. Once participant 
said in “Birches” you can almost hear the 
ice coming off the tree. The poem remind- 
ed her of when she was a little girl and 
“used to go swingin’ off the branches.” 

Johnson explained Frost’s background 
lent a distinctive air to his poetry, as 
much of his writing centers on life in 
isolated, rural New England. 

Referring to the roles of men and 
women in Frost’s poems, Johnson said 
the men are less isolated. They interact 
with hired hands and townsmen as they 
keep busy with the chores of hoeing, 
watering, feeding the stock. Women, on 
the other hand, are kept in the house 
homemaking and mothering. Children are 
their main purpose for living. Their whole 
vision of life is seen through the kitchen 
window. Some of the women are strong 
but they are trapped. 

Johnson read ‘‘Home Burial,” a por- 
trayal of a woman’s intense grief over the 
loss of her child. She views her husband 
as callous and mundane. The husband 
reaches out to communicate with his wife, 
wanting her to share her grief. Yet, she 
sees him as hard and cold and flees from 
the house. 

Johnson said the dramatic poem with 
its universal theme of loss is so “‘intense 
and vivid it could be a short play.” This 
man has a routine which helps him cope 
and survive. His attitude is that life goes 
on. Life Long Learners shared insights 
about the psychological state of the grief- 
stricken mother. One said ‘‘she feels he 
doesn’t feel.”” Another said “‘the man put 
up a lot of defense mechanisms, trying to 
keep up a macho image.” 

Johnson suggested, ‘He is trying to 
break down the wall. He wants her to 
come to her senses and talk. She is emo- 
tionally angry. He has a wider view of the 
world and can handle it better. But this 
man really loves her, and is trying as hard 
as he can,”’ Johnson explained. 

The barrier wall theme is yet another 
recurring image in Frost’s poetry, 
Johnson told the group. The words wall 
or barrier are mentioned a total of 450 
times in the complete anthology of 
Frost's works. The barrier is sometimes 
a protection and other times a divider. 

She read ‘Mending Fences,”’ a poem 
which dramatizes the lack of communica- 


‘A poem should 

not mean, it 

should be’ — 
Johnson § 


Fy 


ie ‘ 
Be : 


Maryanne Johnson speaks to Li 


Robert Frost. 

tion between two long-time neighbors. 
She sees the wall as years of emotional 
anguish, hurt and rejection creating 
larger, more impregnable walls. 

Johnson explained rituals are an 
integral part of Frost’s writing. He defin- 
ed rituals as ‘‘temporary stays against 
confusion.”’ Rituals can be playing bridge, 
listening to the radio, crocheting. ‘“‘They 
help us survive, if only momentarily, but 
it’s better than total emptiness,” Johnson 
said. For men in Frost’s poetry, rituals 
are working. It is ritual which helps the 
man in ‘‘Home Burial” cope with death. 

The next Life-Long Learning activity 
will be the May Sarton morning Thurs- 
day, May 3, at 9 a.m. 


Robert Richardson, Northern Essex 
Division of Scoial Sciences, comes May 
17 to describe how memory systems 
work, short-term and long-term. The 
audience will be invited to participate in 
the use of mnemonic devices. 

Walter and Nancy Perkins will describe 
their 52-day bike trip from San Diego to 
Merrimac May 24. Nancy Perkins teaches 
in the Division of Continuing Education. 
Now retired from earlier jobs, the Perkins 
live at Green Tree Farm. The gypsy 
moths killed their evergreens while they 
were on their bike trip. Now they raise 
herbs, make herbal wreaths and dried 


The 
HUMANITIES DIVISION 


group ab ut 
-Carl Russo photo. 


flower arrangements, lecture and teach. 
Day trips planned 

Life-Long Learners have two day trips 

planned. They will go to Historic Deer- 

field Village, May 9, and to Boston, 

Wednesday, June 6, for a visit to Copley 

Place and the matinee “‘On the Razzle.” 


Bob Richardson will address Life-Long 
Learning about memory systems May 17. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


and 


LIFE LONG LEARNING PROGRAM “»,, 


MAY SARTON MORNING 


May 3, 1984 


Lecture Hall “‘A’’ — Classroom Building 
Northern Essex Community College 


‘Join Professor Priscilla Bellairs and her class members on WOMEN IN LITERATURE and Life Long Learners for a MAY SARTON morning, beginning 
at 9:30 a.m. Slides, words, and a film presentation on the life and works of one of the country’s most distinguished writers of our day. Edith Royce Schade 
and Anne Stilson Alvord, of Glastonbury, Connecticut, will present this unique view of one of New England’s most reflective writers. 


COME FOR COFFEE AND DONUT HOLES BEGINNING AT 9:15 A.M. 


Elders plan 
art exhibit 


The ad hoc Elders Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex Community College, in 
recognition of the month of May as 
“Older Americans Month,” invites area 
artists 55 years of age and older to exhibit 
their works of art. 


Two hangable works of art per artist 
will be exhibited from May 9 through 
June 10 in the Learning Resource Center 
in the college’s library. The exhibit, 
entitled ‘‘Our Elders and Their Art,” will 
be open to the public weekdays during the 
month-long period. 


Specific guidelines and application 
blanks may be obtained from the Life- 
Long Learning office at NECC, area 
libraries and Council on Aging offices. No 
entry applications will be accepted after 
May 3. 


Distinguished author 
subject of workshop 


The Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex Community College will 
present a May Sarton morning via slides, 
works and film on Thursday, May 3, at 
9:30 a.m. in Lecture Hall A of the 
Classroom Building. 


May Sarton ranks among the most 
distinguished writers of our day. She has 
published 17 novels, six books of non- 
fiction and 12 volumes of poetry. At: age 
71, she continues to write at least one 
book a year and also lectures extensively. 


Edith Royce Schade and Anne Stilson 
Alvord of Glastonbury, Conn., will pre- 
sent the program. In 1980 they offered 
their first film and reflections on the 
writer and, since then, have increased 
their knowledge of her through personal 
interviews and correspondence. 


They have chosen the poem ‘The 
Great Transparencies” as the theme of 
their presentation, and will present the 
film ‘‘World of Light: A Portrait of May 
Sarton.” 


Those elders in the Merrimack Valley 
wishing further information may contact 
Life-Long Learning Coordinator Carolyn 
Reynolds at Northern Essex, 374-0721, 
ext. 286. 


© Seg 
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Campus News 


ASK Champou 


by Tom Vartabedian 

Considering the hedging they do, TV 
meteorologists should be called 
“‘whethermen.” 

There’s no pun intended as far as 
Frank Champoux is concerned. He 
teaches weather at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College and is the first to agree 
that nine-tenths of all people couldn’t 
start a conversation if the weather didn’t 
change. 

Champoux was born with a chronic 
anxiety about the weather. If he sees a 
cow with its tail to the west, he suspects 
it will be a good day. Cows always stand 
with their tails to the wind. 

“The most interesting aspect is trying 
to predict it,’ he says. ‘‘The students 
have mixed emotions about the class. 
They think it’s just another science with 
plenty of lab work. On the contrary, it’s 
anything but that.” 

Long ago, people depended on nature 
to tell the weather. There were no reports 
in newspapers. There was no TV or radio 
to give weather programs. Farmers 
watched the sky before a storm. Birds 
settled in trees when bad weather was ap- 
proaching. Cows with their tails to the 
east meant inclement conditions. 

Champoux has the latest array of in- 
struments at his disposal. His classroom 
looks like something out of Logan Airport 
with anemometers catching the wind and 
measuring its force, thermometers and 
barometers, a teletype to report the latest 
data, and weather maps covered with 
isobars. 

A weather satellite is fixed atop one of 
the buildings at Northern Essex, while 
down below, a weather shelter is as in- 
conspicuous as a leaf on a tree. 

“Your most accomplished forecasters 
are right nine times out of ten,” he claims. 
“Tt’s that one other instance which plays 
havoc with one’s credibility.” 

Champoux pays particular attention to 
Channel 5’s Dick Hovey for his depen- 
dability and feels the man’s personality 
makes him a popular fixture among fans. 

The same conviviality makes Cham- 


David Bartley says 
tax on those who can 
least afford to pay 


David M. Bartley, Democratic 
candidate for United States Senate, 
recently called the Massachusetts Board 
of Regents tuition increase of 13 percent 
at state public colleges and universities, 
“One of the most harmful actions ever 
taken since the reorganization of higher 
education.” 


In a letter to Board Chairman james 
Martin, Bartley stated that the Regents, 
in their vote April 18, had directly 
violated the commitment of the Dukakis 
Administration to delay, study, and 
invite others to become involved in shap- 
ing policy towards higher education. 


“T agree totally with Gerard Indelicato, 
the governor’s education advisor, who 
voiced, ‘‘The unequivocal opposition of 
the Dukakis Administration to the 
Regents’ recently adopted tuition policy 
in both content and process.” 


Bartley stated, ‘‘The Regents are plac- 
ing the burden of tuition payments on 
those who can least afford to pay. 


“T am outraged at the insensitivity of 
the board. These students have no effec- 
tive lobby. No one to protect their basic 
interests. Students deserve opportunity 
and access to quality education.” 


Bartley said, ‘‘Since 1974 tuition 
already increased from $300 to $1,129, an 
increase of 276 percent, at UMass/ 
Boston. During the same period, the con- 
sumer price index rose less than half as 
much. In other words, tuition has increas- 
ed at twice the rate of the consumer price 
index. 


“The Regents ought to reread what 
UMass/Boston Chancellor Robert Cor- 
rigan said in a statement to them in talk- 
ing about students at UMass/Boston: 


x the whethers o 


Prof, Frank Champoux gives English Professor Maryanne Johnson weather report. 
-Tom Vartabedian photo. 


poux a hit with his students as they pop 
in and out of his office with regularity, 
talking about anything from health foods 
to a drastic plunge in the barometer. 

He’s got the best forecaster sitting out- 
side his entrance — a lace bow resting on 
a miniature plaque. The inscription says 
it all: 

“Tf it’s wet, it’s raining. 

If it’s stiff, it’s freezing 

If it’s white, it’s snowing 

If it’s moving, it’s windy 

If it’s gone, it’s been ripped off.‘ 

A resident of Salem, N.H., Champoux 


has been at the college 16 years and is an 
associate professor in the Department of 
Natural Sciences. In between stints as a 
meteorologist, he also teaches geology 
and computer sciences. 

Taking the fundamentals of meteoro- 
logy, his students cover atmosphere and 
all its characteristics, the various con- 
cepts and how they interact. One female 
student in her 70s took the class and got 
the maximum out of it. 

“Part of my job is getting them in- 
terested enough so that they might 
understand the elements. It’s no piece of 


f weather 


cake. There’s a lot to it and every day 
brings about another challenge,’’ Cham- 
poux says. 

One of his former students, Tom 
DiGregario, now works for the National 
Weather Service as a budding meteoro- 
logist while others have gone on to 
perpetuate the interest as a hobby. 

“T find myself constantly watching the 
weather, investigating, probing, looking 
at forecasts,’’ Champoux says. “I’ve 
come to one conclusion. Even though you 
might have an erratic day, it all averages 
out on a yearly basis.” 

He looks to February as a particularly 
calm month, only to have March roar in 
like a lion of winter, dumping heavy 
snowfalls. 

“That’s what makes the subject in- 
teresting and appealing,’’ he says. 
‘Weather constantly fluctuates and you 
get your trends.” 

As a youngster he struck up a curiosi- 
ty about the weather. Why does a place 
like Iquique, Chile, have no rain for 14 
years and a city like Cherrapunji, India, 
get 366 inches of rainfall in one month? 

Without sounding overly technical, 
Champoux has acquired the knack of 
reducing the complexities to everyday 
language. Hearing him explain the 
various scientific approaches causes one 
to become annointed in meteorology. 

“Bet you don’t know the largest 
snowfall within a 24-hour period,” he said. 
“Nothing like that blizzard we had in 
8y" 

There are ponderous minds everywhere 
and random figures dished out, but none 
of his students came close to the ultimate 
total of 76 inches which fell in Silver Lake, 
Colo., in 1971. 

Speaking before groups, Champoux 
makes his pitch to anyone who’s willing 
to lend an ear. 

“Tt’s all very logical,’ he tells his 
audience. “If it rains, you carry an um- 
brella.’”’ But deep down inside, he’s well 
aware of the intricacies and “‘whether” 
the dry adiabatic rate for unsaturated air 
is measured in kilometers or feet. 

-Courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette 


Foundation scholarship raised to $300 


Professor Donald Conway. -Carl Russo. 


The amount of four NECC Foundation 
scholarships, awarded at the end of the 
spring and fall semesters, has been 
increased from $250 to $300. Each award 
may be used during the following 
semester at Northern Essex Community 
College. If four students do not qualify 
for the awards, the remainder of the 
scholarships will be offered the next 
semester. 

To be eligible, a student must have 
completed two semesters.in a regular 
degree-granting curriculum; completed at 
least 30 credits with a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.5 or above; be a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, and be recom- 
mended by a faculty member of NECC. 
A supporting signature from another 
faculty member is also required. 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available from the Financial Aid Office, 
or from scholarship chairman Prof. 
Donald Conway in room C-228. 


Applications must be submitted to 
Conway on or before June 10 for fall 
semester, or Jan. 6 for spring semester. 

All eligible applications will be review- 
ed by the Board of Directors of the 
Foundation. 

Consideration will be given to students 
who have demonstrated excellence in all 
courses in any curriculum, the student’s 
contribution to the college and the com- 
munity at large, and to faculty 
recommendations. 

Where students are deemed of equal 
merit, preference will be given to students 
who have financial need, with help from 
the Financial Aid Office. 

The winners will be selected by the 
Board of Directors of the Foundation. 

Notification of awards will be made on 
or before Aug. 31, or Jan. 21. The amount 
of the award will be forwarded to NECC 
toward payment of fees once the Board 
of Directors is informed the student is 
enroiled full time. 


‘About 65 percent of our students receive 
some form of financial aid. A summary 
statement by the College Scholarship Ser- 
vice compiled last August indicates that 
the median family income of dependent 
students who filed financial aid forms was 
slightly over $17,000. Approximately 40 
percent of these families made less than 
$15,000. And about half of our students 
who apply for financial aid are indepen- 
dent from their parents, not surprising 
when one remembers that the average age 
of our student body is 28. Among these 
students, 95 percent have incomes below 
$15,000, with the median less than 
$4,000.’ ”’ 


In closing, Bartley called for an 
emergency session of the Board of 
Regents and urged the Regents to revoke 
the tuition increase because it is a tax on 
those who can least afford to pay, i.e., the 
students. 


March of Dimes gives scholarship 


A $100 scholarship has been made 
available through a donation from the 
March of Dimes to Northern Essex Com- 
munity College for a student enrolled in 
a health services curriculum at NECC. 

To be eligible, students applying for 
the 1984/1985 March of Dimes scholar- 
ship must currently be matriculated in a 
human services or health professions pro- 
gram at NECC and have completed at 
least 24 credits with a minimum 3.0 
average, be matriculated at Northern 
Essex for the fall semester, and be 


nominated by a member of the NECC 
faculty no later than May 15. 

Applicants must demonstrate interest 
in working with special needs individuals 
as a future career choice, and excellence 
in clinical/practicum performance in their 
program of study. 

President John R. Dimitry will notify 
the student selected to receive the 
scholarship following the completion of 
the selection process. 

Additional information may be obtain- 
ed by contacting the Financial Aid office 
at NECC, 374-0721, ext. 175. 


Student Council blood drive set for May 1 


The Student Council has arranged for a blood drive Wednesday, May 1, from 
9 a.m. to 2:45 p.m. in the tiled lounge. The drive is sponsored by the American 
Red Cross. Volunteer students will register donors, check temperatures and 
weights, and assist in collecting blood. Red Cross workers will supervise collec- 
tion, typing and processing of blood donated. 
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Opinion 


Clambake Chronicles 


Confessions of a math murderer 


by Judy Sirski 

Gentle readers, I must make a confes- 
sion. Liberal Arts Math has become rele- 
vant to my life. I never thought this could 
happen. 

I am telling you this sorry tale so you 
can avoid similar heartbreak and anguish. 
I only hope it is not too late. 

I, who once took in hand an ordinary 
yellow number two pencil and ruthlessly 
murdered hundreds of equations contain- 
ing x's and y’s, can now only pray for 
forgiveness. 

May my computer programs fail to 
recycle until I have atoned for poking fun 
at the unfortunate folks who populate 
word problems. These hapless people are 
doomed to commit unexplainable social 
blunders such as tossing all their blue 
socks into a duffel bag with all their black 
socks and expect me to figure out the pro- 
bability of them picking a match on the 
first try. 

If laughing at my fellow man isn’t 
enough, I even snickered at a word pro- 
blem requiring examination of a mortali- 
ty rate table. This should have been my 
moment to seriously consider the 
vagaries of life and death. Instead, I 


laughed at this acid question: “At about 
what age are half the people still living 
and half dead?” 

It’s true, I was younger then, and did 
not know the sacred mysteries of 
statistics. I had not yet delved into the 
deeper spiritual aspects of the normal 
distribution curve. But this was no ex- 
cuse for being late to class. 

I, who scoffed at the half life of the 
soul, have seen the error of my ways. The 
truth has set me free. Liberal Arts Math 
has released me from the diabolical bon- 
dage of telephone solicitors selling five 
year light bulbs. 

I used to order a six pack of yellow bug 
lights every time Meg or Dave or Sally 
called me from that company known for 
employing the handicapped. I would melt 
while listening to the tale of how my pur- 
chase supplies work for at least three peo- 
ple on crutches and a temporary with an 
ace bandage. 

Never mind that the bulbs do not last 
five years. The bugs adore them. And if 
Dave could sell me bug lights, Meg would 
call in a month and offer barbecue mitts. 
The mitts are great bug swatters. If you 
sit under the bug light, they come in 


handy. 


One evening in the early spring, my 
closet was full of bug lights and the bug 
light on my porch was surrounded by 
happily buzzing bugs and I was wearing 
barbecue mitts while studying my Liberal 
Arts Math notes. 


We were learning about a tricky com- 
modity called standard deviation. With 
this magic number, you can figure out 
whether to accept or reject a claim such 
as light bulbs lasting five years. The 
words glittered on the page with an inner 
light. Either I needed new glasses or this 
was a moment of divine intervention. Or, 
it could have been the bug light. 


So often, we experience small miracles 
obliviously, not appreciating their 
significance until years later when with 
the aid of hindsight, we connect to the 
moment and are amazed at our own 
blindness. 


Be it coincidence or Providence, such 
folly was not mine. For, lo, as soon as I 
had mastered standard deviation, my 
faith was to be tested sorely. 

The telephone rang. It was Sally. She 


wanted to know how I liked my bug lights 
and could she send me any free replace- 
ments for those that did not last five 
years. To make it worthwhile to send the 
free bulbs, would I consider ordering a 
five year stainless steel wool pot 
scrubber? 


Since it would be difficult to scrub pots 
with my hands encased in barbecue mitts, 
I started to say no. “But your order 
makes it possible for four handicapped 
people to support themselves.”’ Six bulbs 
cost around $18. I believed her. 


“Now, let me verify your address,” 
Sally said in the sweet tone of one who 
knows she’s hooked a sucker. 


“Wait,” I said. ‘Can you tell me the 
standard deviation of the five year bug 
lights?” 

“Well, no.”’ 

“In that case, I will not order any,” I 
said, ‘‘and tell Dave and Meg the same 
thing.”’ 

It has been six months now, and no one 
has tried to sell me five year light bulbs. 
I can only clasp my barbecue mitts 
together and bow my head in humble 
thanks, Amen. 


Seabrook shutdown shocks New England taxpayers 


by Mike Poaletta 

The unthinkable has happened in 
Seabrook, New Hampshire. Construction 
on the Seabrook I nuclear power plant has 
been temporarily halted and 5,200 out of 
6,200 workers have been laid off. 

The shutdown, which comes on the 
heels of the decision to cancel the 
Seabrook II reactor, could spell disaster 
for the troubled Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire, the plant’s primary 
owner. As the company teeters on the 
brink of bankruptcy, the questions on 
everyone’s minds are, ‘‘When will con- 
struction resume?” and “Who will pay for 
the enormous cost over-runs if the project 
is cancelled completely?” 

The problem is simple enough — 
money. The initial cost projection for 
Seabrook was in the neighborhood of $1 
billion. In the latest cost projection, an 
independent consultant estimated $9 
billion would be the total cost for 
completion of both reactors. Public 
Service Company is short of cash and 
can’t afford to sink any more money into 
Seabrook without any new funding. 

The Seabrook shutdown has sent 
shockwaves through most New England 
utility companies. Seabrook investors 
include 15 other New England utilities. 
If Public Service Company goes 
bankrupt, it will be up to the other 
utilities to raise money to resume con- 
struction or vote to cancel the entire 
project. 

No matter what happens with 


Inconsiderate bathers take more than 


by John Reynolds 
The freedom, luxury and privilege of 

living and surfing the beaches of our 
seacoast will once again be infringed upon 
by the arrival of summer and the accom- 
panying invasion by flocks of Canadian 
tourists clad in skimpy swimsuits, black 
leather shoes and socks to match — only 
to be outnumbered by caravans of valley 
people descending upon us down 
Interstate 495 in their plastic cars (i.e., 
Trans Ams, Z-28’s) with their plastic 
girlfriends, escaping to the ocean from the 
oppressive heat of their valley homes. 
This year they will all be wearing OP 
Surfprint T-shirts (they're available at the 
mall now). 

_ We who make our homes on the coast 
have become hardened to the effects of 

this annual three month long intrusion 
with an enamel coat of defiance much like 
that worn by all New Englanders during 
the winter months to protect themselves 
from the harsh weather and bitter cold. 
We have accepted tourism as a fact of life 
as unavoidable as snow in the winter. 


Economic problems have accomplished what the protesters could not in the shut- 


ting down of Seabrook. 


Seabrook, it appears that the damage is 
already done. The huge cost over-runs 
have almost guaranteed electricity bills 
will be going up. 

If the Seabrook project is cancelled, the 
different utilities will be forced to go to 
their regulators to try to recover the $3.5 
billion already spent on Seabrook. The 
regulators hold a great deal of leeway on 
how the financial burden will be 
distributed. They decide who will bear the 
brunt of the financial losses, the 
stockholders or the ratepayers, and over 


We must accept tourism because 
ironically our very existence depends on 
it, despite the three hour daily traffic 
jams, the absence of parking spaces at the 
beach and around town, the closing of our 
refuge every morning before 8 a.m., loud 
sirens from Salisbury Beach, bellowing 
through open windows disrupting sleep 
at night, arrogant foreigners and other 
undesirables ... the list goes on. Indeed, 
our economy would suffer a tremendous 
loss without the precious income of 
tourist-related industries. So we accept it 
and enjoy the solitude of the off season 
all the more because of it. 

However, there is one injustice that 
occurs every summer that is inexcusable 
and totally unacceptable. It is an isolated 
incident that affects only the surf com- 
munity, but to a surfer it is a very serious 
infraction of his rights. 

The seawall at the North Beach in 
Hampton Beach in Hampton, N.H., 
marks the small portion of the New 
Hampshire coastline that is most fre- 
quently surfed during the summer 


-File photo. 


what period ot time the money will be 
paid back. 

So arate increase appears likely among 
most of New England’s major utilities. 
The exception is Boston Edison, which 
has no investment in Seabrook. However, 
Boston Edison customers are still paying 
for the cancelled Pilgrim II nuclear reac- 
tor. Northern Essex’s utility company, 
Massachusetts Electric, owns 11.6 per- 
cent of Seabrook and has already sunk 
more than $290 million into the project. 

Although the numbers are still not 


months. In June, when the lifeguards 
first occupy their seaside thrones for the 
summer, they are quick to raise the red 
flags of authority that mark the boun- 
dries of the 100-yard stretch of beach to 
which surfing is confined. 

The purpose of maintaining a surf area 
at North Beach is to protect the tourist 
from sustaining injuries caused by out of 
control surfboards (although “‘out of con- 
trol” is not always the case). Segregating 
bathers from surfers allows a person to 
surf without having to constantly avoid 
the unsuspecting tourist who insists on 
standing directly in his path. 

The rule itself is just another summer 
inconvenience we can learn to live with. 
The unfair manner in which it is enforc- 
ed is where the injustice lies. The guards 
closely watch the surfers and never 
hesitate to blow their whistles and issue 
stern warnings of eviction when they drift 
so much as a foot out of the prescribed 
surfing area. Not so in the case of the 
bather out of bounds. Without fail, the 
lifeguards neglect to control the wander- 


clear, Mass Electric customers can most 
likely expect a five to 10 percent increase 
in electricy bills if Seabrook is cancelled. 
However, Public Service Company 
customers probably can expect a 15-20 
percent rate increase if the project fails. 

Another potential problem with the 
Seabrook cancellation is the loss of power 
Seabrook is expected to generate. Most 
experts agree that New England has 
enough surplus power for the immediate 
future. However, some experts feel that 
in the next 10-15 years, New England 
could suffer a shortage of power that 
Seabrook I and II would remedy. 

The problems that have plagued 
Seabrook are nothing new to the nuclear 
power industry. Since 1980, 106 nuclear 
power plants have been abandoned. Of 
the 106, only 22 were actually under con- 
struction. Seabrook II was the 107th and 
the fourth this year. 


So it appears the utilities have finally 
done what the Clamshell Alliance failed 
to do — stop Seabrook construction. 


The financial burden is the responsibili- 
ty of the stockholders who invested in 
Seabrook in the first place. The 
ratepayers of the United States have been 
burdened with outrageous electric rates 
far too long due to utilities’ poor 
investments and mismanagement. It is 
time for the ratepayers to demand action 
from their elected officials. Fiascos like 
Seabrook should be paid for by the 
investors and not the customers. 


their share 


ing of the inconsiderate bather who 
demands the entire beach as his swimm- 
ing pool. Whoever is responsible for this 
intentional oversight (whether it is the 
lifeguards themselves or their pro- 
tourism, money-conscious superiors) is 
hardly doing the tourist any favors, In 
fact, letting him frolic in shark-infested 
waters would be safer than leaving him 
at the mercy of a pack of livid surf rats. 

Officials must recognize surfers as 
being tax-paying residents of the seacoast 
communities who, more than anyone else, 
have a deep appreciation for the ocean 
and its beaches. To a surfer, the beach is 
his only world, all year round, and he has 
the right to enjoy it as he wishes during 
the summer just as much as (if not more 
than) the occasional visitor from Quebec 
or Haverhill. 

We are not suggesting that visiting 
tourists be chased from our shores; we are 
merely asking the town to prevent further 
discrimination against its citizens and 
protect the beach privileges of everyone 
conce: — 
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Opinion 


Hess: The 
Nazi past 
remains 
the same 


by Jim Hegarty 

Somewhere within the monolithic 
bowels of West Berlin’s Spandau Prison 
walks a shadow that once cast a pall over 
an entire race, but over the course of 37 
years has become little more than an 
expensive afterthought. 

Rudolph Hess was tried and convicted 
at Nuremberg in 1946 for plotting wars 
of aggression and crimes against peace. 
During World War II, Hess was one of 
the highest-ranking officials in the Nazi 
regime. 

Hess turned 90 last Thursday — a 
milestone of meaningless proportions, 
recorded and duly noted by chroniclers of 
historical minutia. Pictures of Hess at 
Nuremberg show a tight-lipped middle- 
aged man with the burning eyes of some- 
one who has stared unflinchingly into an 
insanity of his own creation. 

One of the existing pictures to emanate 
from the notoriously tight security of 
Spandau was taken in 1974, and, like 
much of the world’s memories of the man, 
is vague, slightly fuzzy, and out of focus. 

Age has exacted its own vengeance 
from the man, but the same unapologetic 
glint remains in his eyes as testament to 
life lived at the edge of dementia. 

Hess has called Adolph Hitler the 
“greatest son my people have produced 
in their 1,000 year history.’’ He resides 
alone in Spandau, a footnote to another 
chapter of man’s atrocities to man. Four 
nations — the United States, France, 
Great Britian, and the Soviet Union, 
perpetuate the maniacal past of Rudolph 
Hess by keeping him entombed at the 
cost of $1 million a year. Thus, Spandau 
has been turned into a monument to 
madness, and Hess little more than a 
fading exhibit, certainly not the last, but 
one of the more spectacular failures in 
mankind’s history. 

For 18 years various officials from the 
U.S., France and Great Britian have peti- 
tioned for the release of Hess. Outcry 
from the Soviet Union has prevented him 
from going free, and he continues to exist 
in a vacuum where little else changes but 
the hands on a watch and the pages of a 
calendar. Hess lives alone, the past his 
most frequent visitor, memories one of 
the few things to touch the man. 

Although those who would free Hess 
would do so on ‘humanitarian’ grounds, 
reasons for his release should go beyond 
that. Isolation has become the norm 
rather than the exception for Hess, and 
thus, little punishment. A far more fitting 
sentence might have been to put Hess 
back into society, where the abnor- 
malities of his thinking would isolate him 
further than Spandau. 

There are no moral grounds with which 
to deal with Rudolph Hess. There is no 
yardstick that can accurately measure 
the impact of the damage his actions 
inflicted on the Jewish race. Thus, neither 
Spandau nor internment back into a dis- 
dainful society offer proper retribution, 
but at a cost of $1 million a year, at least 
society can make some kind of savings 
against the losses of the past. 


Budget strikes a hollow note 


Musicians are only as good as the 
instruments they play. Music performed 
on a shoestring has never earned any 
plaudits. 

Both the Music and Chorale clubs 
requested additional funding from the 
Student Council for the 1984-85 academic 
year. The Music Club requested $6,600 
and was allocated $700. The Chorale Club 
asked for $6,095 and was allocated $300. 

Music Coordinator Prof. Michael 
Finegold said both clubs are in dire need 
of new instruments. The money would 
have been utilized to purchase drums, a 
saxophone, monitors, and amplifiers. 

That the requests were turned aside by 
the Budget Committee should stand not 
only as a disappointment to the organiza- 
tions involved, but to the school as a 
whole. Music may not quite soothe the 
savage beast in all of us, but it is the tie 
that binds, and the language that 
transcends any tongue. 

We understand there are limits of 
funds available for student activities, but 
we do wonder whether the music groups 
are getting a fair deal. And we wonder 
how it is the college, which provides 
equipment for typing students, lab 
students, and physical education 
students makes so little accessible to Nor- 
thern Essex musicians. 

A recent noontime concert was twice 
postponed by snowstorms. When the 
students finally were able to perform, 
they were faced with a number of pro- 
blems. They had no stage instrument 
mixer board to equalize sound, no sound- 
man to mix vocals with instruments, and 
no stage monitors to play back to the per- 
formers. Also, their equipment had been 
tied up in storage for over three weeks, 
preventing the talent from rehearsing. 

Both students and faculty have come 
to enjoy the annual Cakes and Ale Con- 
certs and the Spring Concerts. They have 
become a cultural tradition at Northern 
Essex Community College. By not allow- 
ing both clubs to update their equipment, 
it will be only a matter of time before the 
college community learns that, although 
the show must go on, one only receives 
what one is willing to pay for. 


NECC musicians: budget makes no cents 


Bring Northern Essex to the students? 


If the students can’t come to Northern 
Essex, then bring Northern Essex to the 
students. 

This is the basis behind a proposed 
collaboration between Northern Essex 
Community College and the city of 
Lawrence. The proposal would bring an 
NECC branch to the downtown area of 
Lawrence. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry 
initially offered the idea to the city near- 
ly six years ago. Mayoral changes put it 
on the back burner until John J. Buckley 
was elected back into office, and the 
NECC/Lawrence collaboration was 
reunited. 

The cornerstone of the idea is to pro- 


State troopers 
seek violators on 
NECC campus 


For the last few months, the Northern 
Essex campus has been visited by state 
troopers. They are here to check 
automobile inspection stickers and hand 
out $50 fines for cars without stickers. 

Some have been wondering why the 
troopers are here and if they have a right 
to check out violators in this fashion. The 
why is simple.enough and, as far as rights 
go, the troopers have every right to police 
inspection this way. Northern Essex is a 
state school and state troopers may come: 
any time they want without permission. 

However legal this action, an ethical 
problem remains. Students and faculty 
should have the privilege of commuting 
to school and work unmolested. Certain- 
ly those without stickers ‘should not go 
scot free, but troopers might find better 
ways to identify problems. What they are 
doing appears to be an intrusion and an 
imposition. 


vide the Hispanic community of 
Lawrence with greater access to the 
educational facilities of Northern Essex. 
NECC Registrar Allen Felisberto 
estimates the Hispanic student popula- 
tion of Northern Essex to be three per- 
cent of 6800 students. 

The Hispanic population of Lawrence, 
however, is anywhere from 16 to 25 per- 
cent of nearly 64,000 residents. The proxi- 
mity of an NECC extension in Lawrence 
offers greater educational reach to the 
Hispanic community. 

Additionally, the move might create a 
new-found sense of pride in the troubled 
downtown area. Education is the corner- 
stone of any kind of growth, and if 


downtown Lawrence is to rebuild at all, 
it must begin at the source of the problem 
— lack of educational facilities and lack 
of community spirit. 

Accessibility is the backbone of the 
community college system. Community 
colleges must be just a little more 
aggressive and just a little more hungry 
to compete in the educational market 
with four year schools. Innovation and 
progressive thinking are the first steps on 
that path. 

Northern Essex Community College, 
after taking those first tentative steps 
nearly six years ago, has regained its 
footing as an educational institution that 
delivers as much as its name promises. 
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NECCUM offers free course in mediation 


On Tuesday, May 15, a workshop on 
mediation will be conducted by David 
Matz, head of the Law Center, College of 
Public and Community Service, UMass/ 
Boston. 

The workshop, sponsored by the NEC- 
CUM Committee on Student Services, 
will be held in the Library conference area 
at Northern Essex Community College 
from 1 to 4 p.m. There will be no charge 
for the workshop, but reservations must 
be made by May 10 through the NEC- 
CUM office in Lawrence, telephone 
686-3183 or 686-1076. 

Mediation is one of several techniques 
for conflict resolution available to 
members of any community when a 
dispute occurs. Prof. Matz will help 
workshop participants understand the 
range of dispute settlement options and 


Variety 


to recognize when mediation is likely to 
be effective. Using role play and case 
studies, Matz will give people a sense of 
how mediation works. Information will be 
distributed at the workshop on the 
availability of further mediation training 
options. 

The Committee on Student Services 
invites all the NECCUM community to 
attend this exciting workshop. Diana 
Strange, NECCUM director, noted that 
“NECCUM is certainly fortunate to have 
the opportunity to work with Prof. Matz. 
Not only has he written widely on the 
topic and trained scores of mediators, but 
he also is an active mediator himself. J 
urge all interested staff, faculty and stu: 
dent leaders to call and register for the 
workshop.” 


Wild edible plants class is in Newburyport 


Lunch can be found right in your own 
back yard if you know what to look for. 

Northern Essex Community College is 
offering ‘‘Wild Edible Plants’’ at its 
Newburyport High School campus on 
Mondays from 7-9 p.m. for three weeks 
beginning May 7. There will also be one 
trip in the course. 

Participants will explore the world of 
weeds, learn identifications, preparation 
and tasting as well as origins and nutri- 


tional content. Thelma Godding, former 
Massachusetts Audubon Society instruc- 
tor, will lead the class through this 
fascinating subject. The suggested text 
for this course is ““Wild Edible Plants” by 
O.P. Medsger. 

For more information contact Mary 
Jane Gillespie or Ellena Georato in 
NECC’s Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Community Services at (617) 
374-0721, ext. 245. 


Polarity, one day French workshops offered 


Two one-day workshops were 
presented by Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College at Newburyport High School 
Saturday, April 28. ‘Introduction to 
Polarity’”’ presented a gentle yet power- 
ful healing art based on the ancient con- 
cept that life energy flows through the 
body like electro-magnetic currents. Both 
physical and emotional difficulties res- 
pond to polarity, a ‘hands on”’ therapy 
incorporating some massage and pressure 
point work, Sarah Eames, a certified 
polarity Ehetepint w who aorecticos with the 
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Holistic Family Practice in Newburyport, 
was the instructor of this workshop. 
“One Day French for Travelers’’ for 
persons thinking about a trip to France 
or Quebec without a great knowledge of 
French was also presented. Learning 
about the basic needs of introductions, 
greetings, finding out about transporta- 
tion and directions, counting and pur- 
chasing currency, hotels and ordering in 
restaurants was included. The teacher 
was Katherine Krall Guy, language 
teacher at Governor Dummer Academy. 
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Dr. Usha Sellers, Chairman a iT; Warnutinal Studies program. 


Rub elbows with Dubliners 


The International Travel/Study 
Abroad program at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College invites you to do a little 
daydreaming with us. 

Have you ever wanted to travel and 
study abroad? Now you can make part of 
that dream come true. 

Picture yourself in Dublin, Ireland, for 
two glorious weeks this summer. You will 
attend classes at the magnificent Trini- 
ty College in the mornings, explore the 
city and hidden lanes in the afternoon, 
and rub elbows with Dubliners in the 
evening at the Abbey Theatre or student 
pubs. 


-File photo. 


The trip is planned for July 2-14 under 
the leadership of Professor Jim Bradley. 
Cost is approximately $1,130, including 
three college course credits ($1,004 
without academic credit). The fee includes 
roundtrip air fare, lodging with breakfast, 
instruction and lectures at Trinity College 
and more! 

What a lovely way to treat yourself 
this summer. 

For more information, please contact 
the following at 374-0721: Jim Bradley, 
ext. 160, Anne Laszlo, ext. 236, or Usha 
Sellers, ext. 190. 
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Campus News 


RINCON Hispano 


by Prof. Donald Conway 

Spanish-American superlatives and 
oddities: Did you know that ... 

1. Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, 
has the largest refrigerating plant in the 
world. 

2. Lake Titicaca, in the Andes Moun- 
tains between Bolivia and Peru, is the 
highest (12,000 feet) body of navigable 
water in the world. 

3. The Amazon River has about 200 
tributaries forming the world’s largest 
river system. It touches directly or in- 
directly every country in South America 
except Chile. 

4. The highest peak in the Western 
Hemisphere is Aconcagua (22,162 feet) on 
the boundary between Argentina and 
Chile. 

5. Most emeralds and the best in the 
world are mined at Muzo, near the city 
of Bogota, in the Republic of Colombia. 

6. The crater atop Poas Volcano in 
Costa Rica is the largest in the world. 

7. The Vuelta Abajo district in the 
island of Cuba produces the world famous 
Havana tobacco leaf. 

8. The Dominican Republic occupies 
two-thirds of the island Hispaniola, first 
land colonized by Europeans in the New 
World. 

9. The so-called Panama or Jipijapa 
hats are made mostly in Ecuador where 
they originated. 

10. The Republic of Haiti is the only 
French speaking member of the OAS 
(Organization of American States). 

11. The Republic of Honduras grows 
and exports most of the mahogany wood 
used in the making of fine furniture. 

12. In Guatemala, Honduras and Mex- 
ico can be seen the magnificent remains 
of the oldest civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere, the famous Maya ruins. 

13. Mexican silver accounts for over 40 
percent of the world’s output. 

14. Nicaragua is the only country of 
Latin America once ruled by a citizen of 
the United States, the notorious William 
Walker. 

15. The Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

16. The Iguazu Falls on the common 
boundary of Paraguay, Argentina and 
Brazil are among the largest in the world. 

17. The oldest university in the 


Western Hemisphere, San Marcos in 
Lima, Peru, was founded in 1551; Har- 
vard University in 1636. 

18. The greatest depth of the Atlantic 
Ocean (30,246 feet) is just north of Puer- 
to Rico. 

19. El Salvador, smallest country of 
Central America, is the most densely 
populated of the American Republics. 

20. Uruguay was the first of American 
Republics to enact highly progressive 
social legislation. 

21. Venezuela derives its name (‘‘Lit- 
tle Venice’) from the fact that the Indians 
built their towns in the middle of a lake. 

22. Yerba Mate, or Paraguay Tea, is to 
10 million Latin Americans what coffee 
is to North Americans or tea to the 
English. 

23. The highest standard gauge 
railroad in the world is the Peruvian Cen- 
tral which reaches 15,665 feet. 

24. Spanish is the official language in 
21 countries with over 200 million 
speakers. It is spoken in more countries 
than any other language. 

25. In the state of California and 
generally in the southwestern states, 
Spanish is an asset to anybody looking 
for a job. Many employers will hire peo- 
ple who have at least a working 
knowledge of Spanish. Whether you are 
a doctor, mechanic, real estate broker, 
salesman, lawyer, policeman, fireman, or 
deal with the public, you may use the 
language in many situations. It can also 
increase your business and profits by ap- 
pealing to a larger clientele. 

26. You do not have to travel south of 
the border to practice Spanish once you 
learn some. You can listen to it right here 
in Massachusetts. In fact, you can hear 
it on TV and radio daily. Bilingual schools 
are being established in many parts of the 
state, and if you want to become a 
teacher, Spanish can be very helpful. 

27. There are over 5,000 words in the 
Spanish language that an English- 
speaking person can recognize without 
any help because: 1) they are spelled ex- 
actly like their corresponding English 
words; 2) they are spelled almost like their 
corresponding English words; or, 3) they 
have the same root as the related English 
words. Such words are called ‘cognates’. 


May 3 
May 17, 18, 21, 22, 23 
May 18 
May 28 
May 29 
May 29 
May 31 
June 9 
June 14 
June 18 
June 19 


Academic Calendar — Day Division 
Spring 1984 


All College Day 

Final Exam Days, Day Division 

Spring 1984 Academic Semester ends at 11:30 p.m. 
Memorial Day — Holiday 

Summer Session I classes begin 

Spring 1984 grades due Registrar’s Office by 5 p.m. 
Awards Convocation 

Commencement Ceremony, Quadrangle at 3 p.m. 
Spring 1984 grades mailed to students 

Bunker Hill Day — HOLIDAY 

Summer Session II and III classes begin, 


Wang breaks ground for Haverhill plant 


Last Friday ground was broken for the 
new Wang computer components plant in 
Haverhill. Top Wang officials, Mayor 
William Ryan and other city leaders 
attended. Officials said they expect con- 
struction to be completed by fall. 

The Eagle Tribune has reported the 
Wang plant will bring about 200 new jobs 
to the city. A total of 350 jobs will be 
created but some will be filled by Wang 


employees who transfer. 

The plant will be located off Broadway 
near the intersection of Routes 97 and 
495. Initial buildings will cover about 40 
acres with more than 100 more acres to 
be developed later. 

The project, slated to cost $12.5 
million, will add to Haverhill’s tax base. 
It is expected to improve the attraction 
of the city for other big businesses. 


Workshops are set for ‘differently abled’ 


Workshops on differently-abled 
students who are on the Northern Essex 
campus, share the classrooms and are 
part of the college are planned for 
Wednesday, May 2, at the Learning 
Resource Center. 

The workshops are designed to share 
information and initiate dialogue about 
disabilities and education. Speakers will 
highlight major categories of disabilities, 
and issues concerning classroom perfor- 
mance. Questions and discussion are 


invited following each seminar session. 

The first session, set for noon, will 
focus on how disabilities affect classroom 
performance. Panel members will be Bill 
Huston, coordinator, Interpreter Train- 
ing Program; Margaret Goldberg, 
employment specialist; Michele Jabour, 
counselor at the Academic Support 
Center; and Jan Scheerer, Counselor for 
Learning Disabilities. 

The second session, from 1-2 p.m., will 
deal with major issues of different 
disabilities. 


Langlois goes to President's Conference 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

Brian Langlois will be Northern 
Essex’s student representative at the 
annual meeting of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment for the Handicap- 
ped in Washington, D.C. from Wednes- 
day, May 2, through Friday, May 4. 

Mistress of ceremonies at the opening 
session will be Pearl Bailey. Bailey has 
entertained at the White House more 
often than any other performer except 
Bob Hope. Rocky Bleier, former running 
back for the Pittsburgh Steelers, will be 
the keynoter. A disabled Vietnam 
veteran, he made an amazing comeback 
and contributed to four Super Bowl vic- 
tories. He is honorary chairman of the 
Special Olympics and is active in half a 


dozen organizations of disabled persons. 
President Ronald Reagan has been in- 
vited to attend and make award 
presentations. 

eae theme of the annual meeting will 

e “Blueprint for Employment: Will- 

eee Opportunity; Resources; 
Knowledge.” The first letters of the four 
words spell ‘“‘WORK.” Panels will be 
clustered on each of the four words. 

Langlois, Haverhill, is enrolled in the 
evening program at Northern Essex. He’s 
in his late twenties. Asked how he was 
chosen, Linda Comeau, staff assistant- 
interpreter, said, “We felt he was a good 
prospect. He’s a good student and a 
responsible person.”’ 


Make-a-Wish Foundation Awareness Fair 
Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Make-a-Wish Foundation Awareness Fair 
June 10, 1984 
Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Make-a-Wish Foundation Awareness Fair 
Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Drawing Date: June 10, 1984 June 10, 1984 (11-4) 

The Lobster Trap Clambake $12.95 donation 
Includes: chowder, steamers, corn-on-the-cob, cole slaw, 
drawn butter and 1% lb. boiled lobster. 

In order to best serve the public we are asking that on 
this form you note the time you will be arriving to eat. 
Failure to arrive will denote your choice not to partake of 
the clambake. In case of cancellation of the fair, you will 
be able to use the voucher that will be sent to you at the 
Lobster Trap in Hampton Beach, N.H. 

Time choice: 
1 p.m. - 3 p.m. 


Two Tickets — Boston Red Sox Game Donation: $3.00 


Sunday, June 24, 1984 


(Banton va Tarontcl PRIZE: Cabbage Patch Kid, Budd Gibb 


Closing date for submitting this form 
May 25, 1984 
All donations & forms must be sent to: 
Cabbage Patch Kid Budd Gibb 
Post Office Box 163, Merrimac, MA 01860 


Donation 50¢ 


11 am. - 1 p.m. 


3°p.m-bip.m. 5 p.m. ~ 6 p.m. 


LAST DAY TO REGISTER — MAY 25 


Make-a-Wish Foundation Awareness Fair 
Northern Essex Community College 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


PRIZE: 20-inch Columbia Bicycle 
Donated by: Flynn Wheels 
127 Merrimack St., Methuen, MA 


Sensanscccocnoncsceececonscsnssocuacucscccsnssunoussasensens 


Drawing: June 10, 1984 i 
? NECC Observer — Budd Gibb: 


Zresenvens Donation $1 i Donation & Form i 
fs, ass coe pe ——G ee 
: Make-a-Wish Foundation Clambake H ; H : : 
: P.O. Box 163, Merrimac, MA 01860: Address H pictress ; ? Address H 
iN ame Telephone i ie State i iCity, State _ i i i 
i ddress i iPhone se i :Phone i ea E 
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Health 


Can caffeine kill you? 


-Carl Russo photo. 


Marinated meat loses minerals 


by Jo Pinet 

The Journal of Food Science has 
recently reported that although 
marinades enhance meat tenderness, the 
meat’s mineral content is greatly changed 
as well, Marinated meats lose most of 
their iron, zinc, and magnesium. At the 
same time, the sodium level is increased. 
Home-made marinades are better because 
less salt can be used. Commercial 
marinades have high sodium content. 


Scientists at the Experiment Station 


Measles breakout on 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health has announced there have 
been recent measles outbreaks on several 
college campuses. The Department urges 
all students to verify their immunity to 
measles and rubella (German measles) as 


at the University of Georgia were the 
accidental discoverers of orange peel’s 
possibilities for insecticide when they 
found orange peel oil destroyed a colony 
of fire ants. The original purpose of this 
work was to develop a hand soap formula. 

The toxic ingredient, not harmful to 
humans, is being isolated and tested on 
insects. Orange peel insecticide could be 
a welcome alternative to ethylene 
dibromide (EDB). The cost of mass pro- 
ducing it would also be significantly less. 


several Campuses 


well as mumps, and tetanus/diptheria. 

Trivalent (MMR) measles, mumps and 
rubella shots as well as tetanus/diptheria 
shots are available free of charge in the 
Health Office by appointment from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


— 24 


Use caffeine in moderation 


by Karen Kotz-n 

Caffeine, known as the “wake-up” 
drug, is a bitter, odorless stimulant found 
in coffee, tea, chocolate and some soft 
drinks. Today, it is suggested by some 
groups that it may contribute to certain 
health problems. These include heart 
disease, fibrocystic breast disease, cancer 
and birth defects. However, the research 
studies have been criticized for being un- 
scientifically sound and not based on caf- 
feine consumption in real-life situations. 

There is now a controversy between the 
Center for Science in the Public Interest, 
a consumer advocacy group, and the In- 
ternational Coffee Organization. The con- 
sumer group is protesting advertisements 
claiming that coffee is calming. 

They believe the International Coffee 
Organization’s commercials are mis- 
leading. In these ads coffee is being pro- 
moted as part of a relaxing moment. The 
consumer group firmly believes caffeine 
can cause health problems. 

Caffeine is also found in some cold 
medications, diet pills, allergy pills and 
headache remedies. It is even found in 
some flavor agents used in baked goods, 
frozen desserts and puddings. 

Foods and beverages containing caf- 
feine are often used as ‘‘pick-me-ups.”’ 
Caffeine levels in one or two cups of cof- 
fee can increase alertness and decrease 
fatigue for some people. However, there 
are definite side effects for consumers of 
great amounts of caffeine. 

These people may experience insomnia, 
diarrhea and heartbeat irregularities. The 
caffeine consumed in two to five cups of 
coffee can produce irritability, ner- 
vousness, trembling and headaches. In 
fact, a syndrome termed ‘‘caffeinism,”’ 
likened to an anxiety neurosis, has been 
reported to disappear in some people who 
eliminate caffeine from their diets. 

The consequences of caffeine are highly 


individual. It may cause problems for 
some people but not for others. Children 
may be vulnerable to caffeine-related pro- 
blems. Children who complain of rapid 
heartbeat, restlessness, and insomnia 
should have their intake of caffeine (colas, 
cocoa, chocolate, etc.) assessed. 

Caffeine can also affect a medicine’s 
effectiveness. It was found that the caf- 
feine in as little as three cups of coffee 
increased the potency of certain asthma 
medications. Thus, when used at the 
same time, effects of taking too much 
medication was produced. 

It is not true that caffeine will help 
sober a person who has drunk too much. 
There is no evidence to support this 
misconception. If anything, the time 
taken to drink hot, black coffee con- 
tributes to any sobering-up effects. 

Caffeine is mildly addictive. People 
who consume large, daily amounts of caf- 
feine can develop some dependence. When 
they abstain, they may have withdrawal 
symptoms for several days. In fact, some 
of these symptoms are the same that caf- 
feine use causes in other people. 

Caffeine can be fatal if 3,000 to 10,000 
milligrams are ingested in a short time 
span. However, a typical cup of coffee has 
about 100 milligrams of caffeine. It is 
unlikely that coffee alone will cause dead- 
ly levels of caffeine, but an overdose of 
some caffeine-containing medications 
could prove lethal. 

The evidence to date indicates that, 
like most things, caffeine consumption in 
moderation is unlikely to be a health 
hazard for healthy people. However, 
drinking more than 10 cups of coffee a 
day (more than 1000 milligrams of caf- 
feine) could lead to caffeinism or ‘‘coffee 
nerves.’’ Because the effects of caffeine 
are uncertain at present, it is wise to 
monitor the amounts of caffeine you 
consume. 


Only requirement: desire to stop overeating 


Do you want to be slender without 
exercising? Do you want to lose weight 
without dieting? Do you eat when you are 
not hungry? Do you indulge in certain 
foods when you are agitated? Do you 
prefer eating sweets and snacks instead 
of a well-balanced meal? Are you under- 
nourished? If you have answered ‘yes’ to 
any of these questions you may be a can- 
didate for Overeaters Anonymous. 

Overeaters Anonymous is a self-help 
group. Its preamble is: 

Overeaters Anonymous is a fellowship 
of men and women who meet to share 
their experiences, strengths and hopes 
with one another in order that they may 
solve their common problem and help 
others to recover from compulsive 
overeating. 

The only requirement for membership 
is a desire to stop overeating. There are 
no dues or fees for OA membership. We 
are self-supporting through our own 
contributions. 

OA is not allied with any sect, 
denomination, politics, organizations, or 
institutions. OA does not wish to engage 
in any controversy and neither endorses 
nor opposes any causes. 

Our primary purpose is to abstain from 
compulsive overeating and to help other 
overeaters to achieve abstinence. 


OA is patterned after Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA). “Food” and ‘‘com- 
pulsive overeater” are substituted for the 
words “alcohol” and ‘‘alcoholics,”’ and the 
identical principles of recovery are 
applied to the overeaters’ problems. The 
basic concept of OA is that compulsive 
overeating is a disease which affects us 
on three levels: emotional, spiritual, and 
physical. 

Once compulsive overeating, as an ill- 
ness, has taken hold, willpower is no 
longer involved because we've the power 
of choice over food. All compulsive 
overeaters have one thing in common: 
they are driven by forces they don’t 
understand to eat more than they need, 
and they eat this food in ways that aren't 


very rational. 

Therefore, OA’s major concern is with 
the feelings that lie behind our 
overeating. Through the Twelve Step 
Recovery Program we learn how to 
change our way of thinking. The catch 
word “HALT” is interpreted as hungry, 
angry, lonely and tired. Those feelings, 
and their corresponding emotions, make 
us susceptible to our illness. 

A source of strength comes from our 
humble admission of weakness and from 
a power greater than ourselves. Most 
members relate to their individual con- 
cept of God. 


Abstinence in Overeaters Anonymous 
means abstinence from compulsive 
overeating. An eating plan is the method 
by which we abstain. Our suggested 
method of abstinence from compulsive 
overeating is: 1) Three moderate meals a 
day with nothing in between but low- or 
no-calorie beverages; and, 2) Avoidance 
of all individual binge foods. If we eat pro- 
perly at each meal, we feel no need for 
extra food such as sweets and snacks. 
You decide your own food plan. If you 
think you have a medical problem, check 
with your doctor. No one has to do 
anything in OA. There is always a choice 
between doing and not doing, including 
the vital choice of whether or not to seek 
abstinence through OA. 

OA is not concerned with diets, calories 
and weight. Many OA members are 
former participants from commercial 
weight-control groups. When asked why 
they switched groups, they quickly in- 
formed us that the continued preparation 
of “free foods” and general preoccupation 
with food kept their food compulsion 
alive. Other people finally turned to OA 
because they felt their eating habits were 
out of control and they were ready to try 
anything that would free them from the 
terrible compulsion to overeat. Finally, 
others joined OA when, after achieving 
success for a short time, they went on to 
gain and regain weight. 


Some OA members who couldn’t 


imagine never eating sweets and snacks 
again can now do without any binge 
foods. Their success comes primarily from 
applying the slogan ‘“‘Just for Today”’ in 
their lives. Besides an obvious weight 
loss, members can maintain their weight. 
They also feel better and look better. 

The best example for members is to see 
someone lose weight and to see that per- 
son achieve serenity and happiness. 
Members are grateful that they're only 
victims of an illness called ‘‘compulsive 
overeating” and are not weak-willed glut- 
tons or persons of doubtful reasoning 
power. 

Anonymity in OA is vital at the public 
level of press, radio, films and television. 
By its practice, members insure that 
egotism and self-glorification will not be 
the undoing of the OA fellowship. 
Anonymity is also essential within our 
groups. It guarantees us that our con- 
fidences will not be revealed. It means 
that within each group, as on the public 
level, OA principles are placed before 
personalities. 

Abstinence from compulsive eating is 
the most important thing in your life 
without exception. You may believe other 
things come first, but if you do not abs- 
tain from compulsive eating and practice 
moderation at meals, you may destroy 
your chances of finding health, happiness, 
self-understanding and peace of mind. If 
you're convinced that everything in life 
depends upon your practice of abstinence, 
you almost certainly will achieve these 
goals. 


Compulsive overeating is but a symp- 
tom of your inner turmoil. Is OA for you? 
Only you can answer that question. No 
one can make this decision for you. We 
who are now in OA have found a way of 
life which enables us to live without the 
need for excess food. We believe that com- 
pulsive overeating is a progressive illness: 
one that, like alcoholism and some other 
illnesses, can be arrested. Remember, 
there is,no shame in admitting you have 
a problem — the most important thing is 
to do something about it. 


Persons interested in attending OA 
meetings can either call the Meeting 
Information Service at 875-0001, or call 
OA local contact people Lois, 372-4362, 
Judy, 372-5440, or Mary, 688-8844. 


The Twelve Steps 

Here are the steps we took which are 
suggested as a program of recovery: 

1. We admitted we were powerless over 
food — that our lives had become 
unmanageable, 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater 
than ourselves could restore us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and 
our lives over to the care of God as we 
understood Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless moral 
inventory of ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves, and 
to another human being the exact nature 
of our wrongs. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God 
remove all these defects of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our 
shortcomings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had 
harmed, and became willing to make 
amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people 
wherever possible, except when to do so 
would injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inven- 
tory and when we were wrong, promptly 
admitted it. 7 

11. Sought through prayer and medita- 
tion to improve our conscious contact 
with God as we understood Him, praying © 
only for knowledge of His will for us and 
the power to carry that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening 
as the result of these steps, we tried to 
carry this message to compulsive 
overeaters and to practice these prin- 
ciples in all our affairs. 


Sources: Overeaters Anonymous pam- 
phlets including, ‘As Seen by a Doctor,” 
“A Program of Recovery,”’ “To the 
Newcomer,”’ ‘Questions and Answers,” 
“Before You Take That First Compulsive 
Bite Remember...,"’ and “‘We Care.” 
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. Variety 3. 
Ouellette’s kept her oromise to Saint Jude 


by John Heyes 

When Yvonne Ouellette lay in her 
hospital bed facing an operation for 
cancer years ago, she made a promise to 
Saint Jude. 

“Saint Jude,”’ she said, “‘if I ever live 
through this operation, I promise to 
dedicate the rest of my life to helping 
other people — especially children.”’ 

The operation was a success, and 
Yvonne made good on her promise. 

“Bunny,” as she became known to the 
hundreds of people she has helped over 
the years, spent the next two decades of 
her life working with children and serv- 
ing the city of Haverhill. 

Yvonne served in a number of 
capacities. She was the first volunteer 
crossing guard in the city. She was the 
police matron for years. She also doubl- 
ed as dog officer during her years as 
police matron. 

And during her “‘off” time, Yvonne and 
her husband Edouard devised many 
diversions for area children. 

“Those were happy times,” she recall- 
ed. ‘‘Very happy times.” 

Yvonne became the first crossing 
guard for the city in 1959. The work was 
strictly voluntary when she started, 
though the guards did begin receiving 
$1.50 an hour for their work the follow- 
ing year. 

The women worked a couple hours in 
the morning and in the afternoon. Yvonne 
loved the work because it gave her an 
opportunity to help out. 

The city provided hats and whistles to 
the volunteers, ‘‘but we had to make our 
own uniforms,”’ Yvonne said. “I went to ' 
the Goodwill and bought a blue dress and 


Think about it. Our multi-billion 


your own success story. 


Our benefits: 


@ 2 Weeks vacation after 1 year 
@ 2 Salary raises in your Ist year 
© Complete insurance program 


ask yourself why. 


Please call for an 
interview appointment. 


McDonald's 
Le] Ba 


dollar company represents one of the 
biggest success stories in American and 

international business. Now is your golden 
Opportunity to join our winning team and write 


Since we're number one, we can offer you the best. So if you're 
ambitious, motivated, people-oriented and eager to be a 
leader, come and see us. It could be the best move 
you ever made. After all, when you're working with 
a top-notch business, you'll never have to 


a blue blouse and a pair of shoes to match. 


That was my uniform.” 

Police Chief William Ross thought the 
women deserved to have uniforms for the 
work they did, but there was no money 
in the budget to pay for them. 

The chief got in touch with Marie 
Leggasse, who owned an amusement 
company in the city. She agreed to let the 
chief use her company to raise money for 
the uniforms. The operation netted $2,500 
in one week, more than enough money to 
buy the uniforms. 

“‘We were so proud of those blue serge 
uniforms,”’ she said. 

One day, while Yvonne was still a 
crossing guard, she received a call from 
the police station. The officer said he 
needed her help on a professional matter: 
He needed a couple of jars of baby food. 

Yvonne was perplexed. 

A man and a woman had walked all the 
way from Manchester, N.H., with their 
six-month-old baby in tow, the chief ex- 
plained when Yvonne arrived at the police 
station with the baby food. They had 
planned to drop in on a friend in Haverhill 
for a surprise visit. 

When they finally arrived, however, 
they discovered that their friends had 
moved away. They were stranded. They 
walked to the police station, which was 
then located where the downtown park- 
ing garage stands, and asked for help. 

After the baby was fed and the couple 
had rested, Yvonne offered to give the 
couple a ride home. 

As they walked toward the door, 
Yvonne turned to the chief and told him 
“to feel free to call me anytime you need 
help.” 


MANAGERS 


MANAGER TRAINEES 
You Already Know We're 


Number One... 


Why Not Work For 


The Winner? 


Openings Now Available 
In The Manchester and 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
areas, and The Lowell, 
Billerica, Chelmsford, and 
Tewksbury, Mass. areas. 


Vanderwolk 
Enterprise 
603-669-5821 


Or send resume to Thomas Stelline 


172 South Willow Street 


Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


Although she did not know it at the 
time, she was about to begin a new career 
as she spoke those words. The chief did 
call back when he needed help, and he 
began calling back more and more often. 

Before she knew it, Yvonne was the 
city police matron. She loved the work. 
“It was a tough job,” she said. “But I 
knew I could handle it. 

“In all my years as a police matron,” 
she said, ‘I never had a bad girl. They 
used to confide in me; they used to tell 
me they wished I was their mother. 

“The girls made the job for me. When 
I first met the girls, I would say to them, 
‘Hi, my name is Mrs. Ouellette. I’m here 
to help you.’ And we would talk like 
mother to daughter. We would talk and 
talk, and go way back into their 
histories.” 

Yvonne said that most of the problems 
the girls faced were alcohol-related. But 
back then, she said, society had different 
ideas about people with drinking 
problems. 

“Back then,”’ she said, ‘drunkenness 
was a crime. A crime! And four charges 
of drunkenness could earn you a six- 
month sentence in Framingham. 

“You could tell these children had pro- 
blems,” she said, ‘‘but back then we 
treated a sickness as a crime. I would tell 
the girls to watch themselves, that they 
would end up in Framingham. 

“Some would listen,” she said, ‘‘and 
some couldn’t care less.”’ 

Yvonne said she has had ‘“‘a few 
tussles” in her career. ‘But I was tall and 
rugged, and I knew what I was doing.” 
Despite the tussles, she never felt com- 
pelled to use handcuffs on the girls she 


worked with. They walked hand in hand. 

Even during her ‘‘off’”’ hours, Yvonne’s 
time was spent with children. She and her 
husband Edouard, known to city 
residents as the ‘‘mayor of Lafayette 
Square,’ worked together in providing 
entertainment for kids in the area. 

Together they managed a skating rink 
in a field across from their first home on 
Hilldale Avenue. Edouard built the rink 
and a shack on the side of the rink. The 
city installed floodlights for night 
skating. 

The husband-wife team also put on out- 
door movies for the kids in the field where 
the doghouse was located. ‘The kids 
came from all over the place for the 
movies,’’ she said. “And when the inter- 
mission came, they would run for clams 
and hotdogs” at a concession stand there. 

Yvonne and Edouard also helped 
establish baseball teams for a league that 
played at Cashman Field. 

A lifelong resident of Haverhill, 
Yvonne has three children, 13 grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren to 
keep her busy since she retired in 1980. 

She is still active at age 72, maintain- 
ing an exercise regime on a stationary 
bike. She keeps involved in police matters 
by listening to her scanner. 

As she speaks, a longhair calico cat 
rubs against her legs. Somebody had 
thrown the cat, “my Fugi,’’ from the win- 
dow of a passing car. Yvonne’s great- 
granddaughter found the cat and Yvonne 
now cares for it. 

“Everyone needs help sometimes,” she 
said, “and if you have faith and want to 
give of yourself, there is a lot of good that 
can be done.” 


-Courtesy of the Haverhill Independent 


Former editor, adviser 
talks to Observer staff 


by Karen Kotzen 

Students of journalism at Northern 
Essex Community College were treated 
to a talk by Brian Hardy on Wednesday, 
April 18. Hardy, a former editor and 
adviser to the Observer, is currently 
working in public relations for State 
Auditor John J. Finnegan. Hardy has 
been a reporter for the Haverhill Gazette 
and the Lowell Sun. He worked as press 
consultant for the Bureau of Solid Waste 
Disposal in the King administration. He 
was one of the first trustees of NECC and 
has taught evening journalism courses. 

Hardy stressed the importance of jour- 
nalism, pointing out one of the goals of 
newspapers was to be a watchdog of the 
government. 

Speaking about the accuracy rule of 
reporting, Hardy said, ‘“‘I would add 
fairness.’’ Realizing that most people are 
uncomfortable with the press, Hardy 
remarked, ‘It’s not easy dealing with the 
public as areporter.’’ The public feels in- 


Carol Lomasney, Discovery student. 
-Ed Webb photo. 


truded upon. s 

Hardy also emphasized the importance 
of the accuracy in obituary columns, 
especially for older people. It is the “story 
of a person’s life” and very important for 
friends and family of the deceased to read. 

Hardy described typical days at news- 
papers. He pointed out how a beginning 
reporter starts at the bottom and even- 
tually works his way up. 

Hardy also entertained the audience of 
hopeful journalists with stories from his 
past experiences as a reporter. He recall- 
ed how after hearing about a murder on 
a police scanner, he inadvertently beat 
the police to the scene of the crime. 

Hardy spoke about some of the com- 
mon misconceptions associated with jour- 
nalism. He also talked about the latest 
developments in journalistic reporting. 
After his talk, students were given the 
opportunity to ask Hardy questions. 


Lisa Tiberio and Tony Valera, Discouary 
students. -Ed Webb photo. 


Editor's note: The Observer apologizes for publishing these pictures in the April 
27 issue without identifying the above students in thé story about the Academic 


Support Center’s Open House. 
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swinging open the gates of communication 


by Paula Fuoco 

Communication is perhaps one of the 
greatest forces in our life. It opens the 
gateways of our heart and mind for others 
to explore, leading often to warm and 
strengthening relationships. Dr. Eugene 
Connolly is helping people swing the 
gates open a little wider. For four years 
at Bradford College and the past two 
semesters at Northern Essex, Connolly 
has taught an Interpersonal Communica- 
tion course. 

Need for one-to-one process 

“In_my speech classes I was often 
made aware of student interest in and 
need for learning more about the one-to- 
one process,”’ Connolly recalls. 

Developing interpersonal communica- 
tions skills is central to Connolly’s course. 
It is a why course that touches upon fac- 
tors that inhibit effective communication. 

“We live in a hurried world. Too often 
we don’t take the time to see the other 
person clearly. Because we don’t take the 
time to see and understand the other, we 
judge him too quickly. We don’t respond 
to the person as a person, but as an 
object,’’ Connolly observes. 

Communication the touchstone 

Communication is the touchstone for 
a relationship. To have good relation- 
ships, one must have good communica- 
tion. 

“We need relationships, not only in- 
timate relationships, but relationships 
that cover a range of levels. Our words 
create and sustain this relationship. We 
have to be able to communicate for our 
own wholeness,” Connolly states. 

The Interpersonal Communication 
course discusses friendships, love, why 
certain people are attracted to one 
another, what induces continued growth 
in a relationship, and signs that a friend- 
ship is deteriorating. 

According to Connolly, ideal com- 
munication blossoms from being “‘perfect- 
ly honest and perfectly kind.’’ A person 
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Dr. Eugene Connolly. -File photo. 
must view himself as acceptable and 
worthy of receiving love. 

See yourself as special 

“You have to give a damn about 
yourself. You have to see yourself as 
special and unique and of great value, and 
the other person as special and unique,” 
Connolly notes. 

He speaks of four communication 
choices we have. The first is closed 
stereotyping in which we keep ourselves 
closed to the other and view the other as 
an object. We disclose nothing of 
ourselves and see the other’s only role as 
a filler, allotting him a one-dimensional 
label such as ‘‘student,’’‘‘butcher,’’ but 
not ‘‘person.” Very little real discovery 
occurs during this closed state. 

The second is open stereotyping where 
we reveal much about ourselves, but con- 
tinue to view the other as an object, in a 
predetermined role. Closed sensitivity, 
the third type, is reminiscent of some 
teachers and counselors who reveal little 
about themselves but are sensitive to the 
needs of the other as a person. 

The fourth and ideal communication 
choice is open sensitivity. This occurs 
when we share ourselves and respond to 
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the other as the unique, natural person he 
is. It’s not hard to imagine the com- 
munication consequences of each choice. 


Communication joins people 

Connolly sees communication as a 
means of joining people together. He 
quotes the writer psychologist Erich 
Fromm, who said, in effect, that in many 
ways we are alone in the universe and this 
separateness is the cause of our anxiety. 
“‘When we communicate, two alonesses 
reach out and touch each other,’’ Connolly 
says. 

“If we are accepted unconditionally by 
one or two people in our lives, then we are 
on our way to good health physically, 
emotionally and mentally,’’ Connolly 
remarks, saying ‘“‘supportive communica- 
tion makes us happier and more confident 
and leads us to become more of what we 
are capable of.” 


Connolly recommends Powell, Meyeroff, 
Buber 

Connolly’s knowledge of communica- 
tion stems from his training at the 
Princeton Center of AT&T, his doctoral 
work at Boston College, and his constant 
reading and research in the area. He 
devours about five books a week. He 
recommends to students the insights of 
John Powell in his paperback series, 
including ‘‘Why Am I Afraid to Tell You 
Who I Am,” Milton Meyeroff’s ‘‘classic 
little book’’‘On Caring’’ and Martin 
Buber’s “I and Thou.” Connolly is con- 
stantly searching for new ideas and in- 
sights on communication. He is quick to 
de.aonstrate in his classes, for example, 
Jack Gibbs’ theory of supportive and 
defensive climates. 


Gibbs sees people, but particularly 
those in authority, as having the ability 
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to create defensive climates that make 
the other person feel threatened and in- 


secure, and supportive climates that 
enable the other to feel trust and comfort. 

Connolly teaches both day and evening 
classes. The students’ exchange of ideas 
and innate wisdom derived from life itself 
have endowed Connolly with new dimen- 
sions on communications. Recently an 
elderly woman in his evening class ap- 
proached him and murmured, ‘‘What a 
difference this would have made in my life 
if I had this course years ago!”’ 

Connolly shares a close rapport with 
his students. The fall of 1983 Interper- 
sonal Communication students im- 
mediately upon bumping into former 
class members ask, ‘‘Have you seen Dr. 
Connolly? How is he?” 


Course is rewarding 

“Teaching Interpersonal Communica- 
tion at Northern Essex has been one of 
the richest, most rewarding experiences 
of my teaching life — what the students 
give to one another and to me — every- 
day,”’ Connolly said. 

To Connolly, communication is more 
than talks. ‘Communication is a way of 
healing ourselves and others. A touch, a 
smile, a wink, an embrace, all do this kind 
of healing. We’re all wounded healers, 
healing other wounded healers. We've all 
been shot down more often than we like 
to remember, but no matter how you 
slice it, we really are our brother’s keeper. 
A good friend who understands and loves 
me helps me to become better than I am 
and suddenly I’ll try things I never tried 
before. We keep ourselves and others well 
and growing when we communicate with 
honesty, with kindness, with forgiveness 
and with love,’’ Connolly says. 
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Liberal Arts nas var 


EN0101-01 Journalism I: Section 01-Tu 
10, Th 9, 10; Section 02-MWF 11; 
EN0102-01 Journalism II: Tu 11, 12, Th 
11; EN4676-01 Technical Writing: Tu 10, 
Th 9, 10; ENO121-01 Creative Writing: 
MWF 1. 

EN4676-01 Technical Writing: This 
course provides exposure to and practice 
in various types of technical writing. It 
is appropriate for those considering 
technical communication as a career or 
those in technical fields who wish to com- 
municate more effectively. Adapting 
style to audience and use of visual aids 
will be emphasized throughout. There will 
be practice in preparing technical defini- 
tions, descriptions, user instructions, pro- 
posals, written and oral reports. When- 
ever possible, students will be expected 
-to integrate their technical knowledge 
with writing projects in this course. Tu: 
10, Th: 9, 10. Instructor: Catherine 
Sanderson. 


EN8885-01 Art of the Movies : Th 
9-12:30; EN8332-01 The Short Story: 
MWF 9; EN8801-01 Bible as Literature: 
MWFE 8; EN8851-01 American Literature 
before 1900: MWF 2; EN8852-02 
American Literature before 1900: Tu 8, 9; 
Th 8; EN8852-01 American Literature 
since 1900: Tu 11, 12; Th 11; EN8853-01 
British Literature I: MWF 11; EN8861-01 
Western Literature I: MWF 10; 
EN8333-01 Introduction to Drama: MWF 
11; EN8867-01 Myth and Literature: Tu 
11, 12; Th 11; EN8883-01 Women in 
Literature and Life: Tu 9-11:45. 

EN8830-01 Interpersonal Communica- 
tion: A one-semester, three credit course 
designed to help students understand the 
theory and develop the skills necessary 
for effective communication. The course 
explores communication axioms, verba: 
and nonverbal messages, message recep- 
tion and sending, interpersonal listening 
and feedback, E-prime language, non- 
directive responding, paraphrasing, 
describing feelings, behaving assertively, 
managing conflict and facilitating consen- 
sus in small groups. MWF: 9. Instructor: 
Eugene Connolly. 


PH1151-0lIntroduction to Logic: 
Course will inquire into the nature of 
critical thinking. Such topics as the func- 
tions of language, experimental truth and 
logical validity, the structure of deductive 


Attention: Transfer Students 

Massachusetts Law (Chapter 73) 
requires: 

2A. Required subjects for instruction: 
In all state colleges the constitutions of 
the United States and of the Common- 
wealth shall be taught as required sub- 
jects for the purpose of fitting the 
students, morally and intellectually, fo 
the duties of citizenship and of school 
teaching. (Added by St. 1938, c.246, 2. 


thern Essex by taking at least one of the 
following courses: GV3301, Constitu- 
tional Law; GV3315, Civil Rights and 
Liberties; GV3313, Federal Government; 
or GV3314, State and Local Government. 
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Dr. Catherine Sanderson, teacher of technical writing course. 


arguments, and basic inductive methods 
will be considered. MWF: 11. Instructor: 
James Brown. 


GV3300 Introduction to Law: A one 
semester course. A survey of the struc- 
ture, functions, and development of the 
legal and judicial process, with emphasis 
on legal concepts, terminology, and case 


analysis. Attention will be given to 


historical background for Anglo- 
American practices. This course is intend- 
ed to introduce students who are in- 
terested in pre-law, paralegal, legal 
secretarial, and other law-related fields, 
to legal concepts, systems and practices 
as well as their historical development 
and sociological bases. Since law is in- 
creasingly becoming involved in the 
various areas of everyday life, an in- 
troduction to law is a practical component 
of a well-rounded education for any stu- 


} 


ety of course 


-File photo. 


dent. Section 01-MWF 9; Section 02-Th 
9-11:45. 


Listening & Discussion Course 

ST8310 Introduction to American 
Music: Exploration of the great musical 
heritage of the United States. As a 
specialty the course will include the study 
of the roots of rock, and its current styles 
as well as the music that will be presented 
at the December 1984 Holiday Cakes and 
Ale Music Americana Concert.* Three 
credits, MWF 11. 


Music Making Courses 
MI7090 Music Reading, Notation, and 
Ear Training: Learn to read, notate, hear, 
even compose some music, play the guitar 
and-or piano. No prior knowledge is 
required. 
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Monica Dickens, founder of the first 
U.S. branch of the Samaritans, the inter- 
national suicide prevention service, was 
honored with the 1984 Third Latern 
Award by the Boston Rotary Club on 
April 25. 

The award is given annually to a per- 
son who “by his or her high moral and 
ethical standards and achievements in his 
or her business or profession has made a 
major contribution toward the better- 
ment of the Greater Boston Community.” 
Former recipients have included Arthur 
Fiedler, Elma Lewis and Kip Tiernan, 
founder of Rosie’s Place, the first Boston 
shelter for homeless women. 

The Samaritans is a 24-hour befrien- 
ding service for lonely, despairing and 
suicidal people. Since its start in 1974, 
Boston has become the busiest branch in 
the world, with about 275 calls and visits 


Dr. Mary Harada, teacher of law course. 


Samaritans honor founder with award 


a day. 

Accepting the award at a lunch at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Boston, Monica 
Dickens said, ‘This really belongs to the 
Samaritan volunteers who give so much 
time in loving, patient work. Most 
suicidal people don’t really want to die. 
They want to escape from the pain of liv- 
ing. Finding confidential friends to talk 
to for as long and as often as necessary 
may help-them to survive the suicidal 
crisis and find other ways of escape from 
the pain.” 

The Samaritans USA, the national 
organization, now lists eight branches 
and six more opening this year. The 
Samaritans of the Merrimack Valley 
responds to nearly 90 calls for help a day 
at 688-6607 in Lawrence, 452-6733 in 
Lowell, and 372-7200 in Haverhill. 


offerings 


MU7097 Performance Ensemble I: 
MW 1, F 2. 

MU7098 Performance Ensemble II: 
MW 1, F 2. 

MU7101 Chorus I: MWF 1. 

MU7102 Chorus IJ MWF 1. 

During the fall semester the Chorus 
will join the Performance Ensemble in 
presenting the Holiday Cakes & Ale 
theme Music Americana — A Musical 
Tour Through America’s History. The 
Chorus and Performance Ensemble will 
share some of the scheduled time 
together. Students are encouraged to 
take Introduction to American Music if 
they are enrolled in Chorus or Perfor- 
mance Ensemble and vice versa. 


HU4000-01 Introduction to 
Humanities: Section 01-MWF 8; Section 
02-MWF 11; Section 03-MWF 1. 


HU4000 Introduction to _ the 
Humanities: Through selective works of 
literature, film, music, religion, and 
philosophy, this team-taught course 
focuses on the individual’s concept of self 
(identity, purpose, goals, destiny) and the 
individual's relationship to community 
(ethics, values, justice) as explored in our 
artistic and intellectual heritage. Section 
01-MWF: 9. Section 02-MWF: 11. Section 
03-MWF: 1. Instructors: Priscilla 
Bellairs, Eleanor Hope-McCarthy, Linda 
Kraus, Paula Boxer, Catherine Sander- 
3on, Susan Sanders. 


FA7020 Introduction to the Creative 
Arts: An interdisciplinary approach to 
the arts, with emphasis on both the ex- 
perience of the arts and theory. The 
course is designed to give students an 
overview of all the arts by emphasizing 
the actual experience of dance, theatre, 
art and music. It is intended to give the 
student a strong sense of the enjoyment, 
excitement, and pleasure that the arts can 
provide. Section 01-MWF: 9. Section 
02-MWF: 10. Instructors: Eugene Boles, 
Shelli Newman, Elaine Mawhinney, 
Michael Finegold. 


ST8435-01 Color and Design: A one- 
semester, three credit course. This foun- 
dations course will look at color through 
its physical properties as well as its ex- 
pressive functions. The class will explore 
the properties of value, hue, intensity. 
The student will deal with problems in 
manipulating color as well as mixing it. 
Concern will be for the process of taking 
a color concept from first ideas to finish- 
ed forms. There will be emphasis on clari- 
ty of concept through quality of crafts- 
manship. Tu-Th: 9-11. Instructor: 
Rochelle Newman. 


Sample buffet is 
planned at Voke 


The Friends of the Samaritans are 
sponsoring a Sampler Buffet Dinner 
prepared by the Culinary Arts Depart- 
ment of the Greater Lawrence Technical 
School, from recipes in the Samaritans 
Cookbook, at the Four Seasons 
Restaurant, 57 River Road, Andover, 6 
p.m., Thursday, May 3. Tickets are 
$12.50 per person. To reserve, call the 
Samaritans at 688-6607. Cookbooks are 
available for $5 each, plus 75 cents 
postage. 
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Assistant Dean of Continuing Education Barbara Webber. -Carl Russo photo. 
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DCE has one-college concept 


by Anne Visser 

They say a first impression is a lasting 
impression. If that is true, the office of 
Barbara Webber, Assistant Dean of Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education and Com- 
munity Services, gives a lasting impres- 
sion of growth and change. The walls of 
the office are decorated with posters 
depicting flowers — one poster adds the 
caption, ‘‘He who is not busy being born 
is busy dying.’ Large, healthy plants also 
decorate the office. Such a background is 
consistent with NECC’s DCE program, 
which Webber calls, ‘‘the most exciting 
act in town.” 

One thing that makes it that way is the 
function DCE serves as an integrated 
part of the college. President John R. 
Dimitry has worked closely with DCE 
towards a ‘‘One College’’ concept. This 
concept involves the close cooperation of 
Day Division and Continuing Education 
programs, and is one reason why NECC’s 
DCE program is so successful. 

This integration works positively in 
several areas. One is the sense of identi- 
ty evening students establish with NECC 
through the ‘‘one-college”’ idea. This iden- 
tity helps students make an easier tran- 
sition from evening to full-time studies. 
In the case of graduating evening 
students, a single graduation ceremony 
for day and evening students also helps 
to create this sense of belonging. 

The ‘One College’’ concept helps to 
make NECC’s DCE program unique, and 
a model for other continuing education 
programs in Massachusetts. Says 
Webber, “‘(NECC) is extraordinary in the 


The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services at Northern 
Essex Community College hosted its 
annual transfer evening Monday, April 
30, for those NECC students who are 
thinking of transferring to a four-year 
college. 
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extent it absorbs and works with Conti- 
nuing Education.’’ DCE cannot fully in- 
tegrate into the NECC program because 
of separate funding sources. DCE is fund- 
ed by fees collected from the nearly 5,000 
students who attend DCE courses. The 
Day Division is funded by state taxes. 

Another important area with which 
DCE is involved and serves as a model 
in, is liaison between the college and 
private industry in the Merrimack Valley. 
The two largest academic programs sup- 
ported by DCE are the Business and 
Technical Divisions. As communication 
with industry improves, programs 
become more advanced and popular. 
Webber feels that it is this link with 
industry that makes NECC unique in the 
ability to service the community at large. 

The willingness to stay in touch with 
what industry is currently requiring 
employees to know is part of the 
challenge and growth potential of DCE 
programs. ‘‘The trick is to stay in the 
state of the art,’’ Webber says, citing an 
example of a printed circuits course being 
filled before the brochures publishing its 
offering was sent out. It is the challenge 
of trying to keep ahead of what the com- 
munity needs that makes DCE exciting. 

It is easy to see how large the poten- 
tial for growth in the program is, as this 
vital branch of NECC reaches out to 
night students in an effort to keep them 
within the NECC family, and as the link 
DCE serves with private industry pro- 
vides ever-changing and growing 
challenges. 


Twenty colleges attend transfer evening 


Representatives of approximately 20 
public and private colleges in the Greater 
Boston, Merrimack Valley and Southern 
New Hampshire areas attended to pro- 
vide those attending the opportunity to 
learn more about their respective colleges. 
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Entertainment 


by Faith Benedetti 

Spring has sprung, as they say, and a 
young person’s fancy turns to love — of 
music! 

Classic jazz trumpeter Wynton 
Marsalis is at Symphony Hall tonight, 
May 1. His recent appearance on the 
Grammy Awards garnered much praise 
from the critics. 

The Neighborhoods are at Scotch 'n 
Sounds in West Brockton May 3. Also 
May 3, celebrate along with Dub 7 at the 


ietpern Twins 
Into the Gap 
kkk 


by Faith Benedetti 

Last summer, the song “Lies, Lies, 
Lies’’ could be heard blaring from the 
speakers of every car stereo around. That 
tune, and another one by the Thompson 
Twins, “Love on Your Side’’(from their 
Side Kicks LP) constituted some of the 
best synth-pop around. 

The Twins should be getting plenty of 
airplay this summer, thanks to their re- 
cent release of the magnificient Into the 
Gap. 

The three-piece band has changed their 
style considerably since their last album. 
In the past they shunned the more con- 
ventional instruments (guitars, bass and 
drum kit), in favor of modern techno- 
logies’ synthesizers and Linn drums. But 


Backstage Pass 


Rat on the release of their first album. 

The New Models are at the Channel 
May 4. Also May 4, the Frolics at 
Salisbury Beach hosts the Outlaws. The 
Db’s from Britain are at the Rat May 5. 
At the Living Room that same night are 
the Waitresses. 

Yes is at the Providence Civic Center 
May 6. Also May 6, it’s an all-hardcore 
show at the Rat with San Francisco's 
T.S.O.L. (True Sounds of Liberty) and 
Boston’s DYS and Stranglehold. 

Spit hosts the November Group May 
9. At Spit the next night, May 10, the 
featured artist is the Sex Execs. The 
Frolics is the scene for the Joe Perry 
Project May 11. At the same venue May 
12, it’s the Gregg Allman Band. Also 
MAy 12, Yes is at the Worcester 
Centrum. 

The Lines are releasing a new record 
and are hosting a record release party at 
Spit May 16. The Living Room has Real 
Life (‘‘Send Me an Angel”’) slated for May 
18. Lou Miami and the Kozmetix are at 


Into the Gap sees them attempting to 
make music the old-fashioned way, and 
faring quite well. 

Side one kicks off with ‘‘Doctor, Doc- 
tor,’’ a catchy,mellow tune which sets the 
pace for the rest of the album. Following 
it is “You Take Me Up.”’ It’s sing-songy 
chorus and campy harmonicas make it 
one song sure to make the rounds at the 
next campfire. 

What is deemed to be the first real 
runaway hit thus far this year is up next. 
“Hold Me Now” is a beautiful, moody, 
rich tune that is absolutely sinful in its 
simplicity. Thoughtful lyrics by Alannah 
and lovely piano playing by Tom Bailey 
assure this tune of many,many requests 
this year at senior proms and dance spots 
across the world. 

Closing out side one are ‘‘Day after 
Day”’ and the excellent ‘‘No Peace for the 
Wicked.” 

Four more superb tunes on side two, 
starting with the Arabian-flavored ‘‘The 
Gap,’’ complete with clinking castenets 
and Indian sitars. 

The remainder of the tunes, ‘‘Sister of 
Mercy,” ‘‘Storm on the Sea’ and ‘‘Who 
Can Stop the Rain” are the finishing 
touch — all danceable, catchy and 
ultimately satisfying. 

Into the Gap is a grand effort for the 
Thompson Twins (Alannah Currie, Joe 
Leeway, and Tom Bailey. This is one 
synth-pop band that deserves the highest 
of praise, and is bound to reap the awards 
when Grammy time comes around next 
year. 


NOW IN TWO CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Plaistow City Shopping Center 
Plaistow, N.H. 
(603) 382-6832 


Raymond Shopping Center 


Raymond, N.H. 
(603) 895-9667 


ee eee UN 895-9667 | 
Still #1 in the area with the largest selection (over 
3000 titles) and the lowest rates. We carry VHS, 
BETA and DISC titles. Stop in and see why we are 
still the fastest growing store of its kind in the area. 


the Channel May 19. 

A host of dates scheduled for May 25. 
First, at the Club Casino in Hampton 
Beach, it’s Jon Butcher Axis. T. Bone 
Burnett is at the Salem Theatre. A superb 
double feature at the Channel with the 
Neats and the Lyres, and at the Living 
Room is Wire Train. 

A second show has been added for 
David Gilmour at the Orpheum. In addi- 
tion to playing May 25, he will also be 
appearing there on May 26. 

An outstanding band from Milwaukee, 
the Violent Femmes, will be at the Chan- 
nel for two shows on May 26. The all-ages 
extravaganza will begin at 4 p.m., and 
doors open for the over-20 show at 8:30 
p.m. The Femmes will also be appearing 
at the Living Room on May 27. You’ve 
probably heard or seen the video of their 
tune, ‘“‘Gone, Daddy, Gone.” 

Only a few dates posted so far in June 
but here they are. Lionel Richie will be at 
the Centrum on June 5, with his special 
guest, Tina Turner. 


Headbangers the Scorpions are at the 
Centrum June 12. Their recent tune 
“Rock You Like a Hurricane” seems to 
be doing pretty well on the charts. 

Goodness, gracious, great balls of fire! 
Straight from his sixth honeymoon, Jerry 
Lee Lewis will be at the Channel on June 
21. Should be an excellent show. Ted 
Nugent will be at E.M. Loews Theatre in 
Worcester on June 23. 

Followers of the Rocky Horror Picture 
Show will have to find another theatre to 
view the cult favorite come October or 
November. The Exeter Street Theatre, 
which has been showing the film every 
Friday and Saturday at midnight for 
quite a long time, will be closing its doors 
soon. Seems the historical block is being 
bought up and converted into office 
space. 

In the meantime, the Somerville Sack 
12 Cinema (at the Assembly Sq. Mall) has 
bought a brand new print of Rocky 
Horror, and is showing it on weekends. 
Also, Harvard Square Theatre is showing 
a myriad of weekend midnight films rang- 
ing from “Eraserhead”’ to ‘‘Caligula.”’ 

RIP:Count Basie. 

See you on the beach! 


Presses roll for Parnassus’ Spring edition 


by Terri Elaine Fowler 

Presses are rolling for Parnassus as the 
Northern Essex literary magazine 
publishes its second issue this year. The 
magazine features student works of 
poetry, essays, short stories and 
photographs. 

Parnassus is printing 2,000 copies of 
this edition, twice as many as last spring. 
Adviser Eleanor Hope-McCarthy hopes 
to create better visibility with the 
increase in circulation. She says, ‘“The 
last time we published in magazine form, 


the copies were gone within a day. We’ve 
cut down to 40 pages so we could get the 
extra copies.’ 

Awards for best works in each 
category (poetry, prose, photography, 
and short stories) are being given, but 
winners have yet to be chosen. 

‘The staft of Parnassus is pleased with 
the quality of the work submitted by 
students and with the magazine’s wide 
subject matter. 

“T think this issue has a little for 
everyone,’ Hope-McCarthy says. 


Peace Corps seeks former volunteers 


Of the more than 100,000 Americans 
who have served as Peace Corps 
volunteers during the past 23 years, the 
federal agency which fields the volunteers 
has records of only about 30,000 correct 
addresses. 

During the coming months that 
precede preparations for the 25th anniver- 
sary celebrations, Peace Corps staff 
members are encouraging former 
volunteers to get in touch with local area 
Peace Corps recruitment offices to verify 
addresses and phone numbers. Former 
volunteers in New England should call 
(617) 223-6366 or 7366, or write 1405 
McCormack POCH, Boston, MA 02109. 

In June a national conference for 
returned volunteers will be held at the 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy Library and 
Emmanuel College, both located in the 
Boston area. Organizers of the conference 
are interested in inviting all former 
volunteers and are requesting that former 
volunteers who feel that they may no 
longer be on the official list of returned 
volunteers call the Boston office to ensure 
receipt of invitations. 

Of the 4,809 volunteers from Massa- 
chusetts, Peace Corps has record of 1,232 
correct addresses; of the 513 from Rhode 
Island, there is a record of 218; of 693 
from New Hampshire, there is record of 
264; of 703 from Maine, there is record of 
210; of the 493 from Vermont, there is 
record of 206; and of the 931 from Con- 
necticut, there is record of 572. 


Evelyn Murphy to speak at Sheraton Rolling Green 


Dr. Evelyn Murphy, Secretary of 
Economic Affairs for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, will be the featured 
speaker at the YWCA’s Tribute to 
Women in Industry at a luncheon at the 
Sheraton Rolling Green in Andover May 
16. 

Women in businesses and industries in 
Greater Lawrence have been nominated 
by their companies to receive recognition 


WANTED » Bai 


Walters /Waltresses 
@ full or part time 
@ hours negotiable 


Manager Trainee 
@ to take full responsibility 


No experience necessary 


at the luncheon. 

Dr. Murphy will be introduced by 
Senator Patricia McGovern. Robin 
Young of Channel 7 in Boston will be the 
mistress of ceremonies. 

Tickets may be purchased at the 
Greater Lawrence YWCA, 38 Lawrence 
Street. Reservations should be made by 
May 2. 


METAMORDPE: Css 


Lawrence's newest little restaurant, serving quality food 


110 Essex Street 


in a simple but elegant atmosphere. 


2 apply to: Richard 


Lawrence, MA 


(next to Sullivan's Furniture) 
(617) 681-8315 
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Horton in eye of storm 


by Jim Hegarty 

Ruth Horton sits amidst the rising 
tides of a sea of paperwork. Phone lines 
flash like lightning, ring like distant 
thunder. Mail rains in on her in torrents. 
This is the eye of the storm. 

Horton is the cream of the secretarial 
crop at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege. She is the executive secretary to 
President John R. Dimitry. If the buck 
stops here, chances are Horton will know 
it is on its way beforehand. When it 
arrives, she will decide whether or not it 
will be re-routed or passed to Dimitry. 

“T’ve been at Northern Essex for 13 
years this August. I like to think I have 
had a variety of perspectives at the col- 


~ lege. From working in this offce, I have 


the management perspective. I got the 
faculty views from working with the 
Academic Council, and I’ve also been a 


‘student here, so I think I’ve got a well- 


Ne 


rounded view of life at Northern Essex. 
It helps in the job,”’ Horton said. 

She came to Northern Essex in 1971, 
and helped organize the newly formed 
Academic Council. When former Presi- 
dent Harold Bentley was preparing to 
retire, Horton moved into a secretarial 
opening in the president’s office. 

“Since that time, I’d estimate that the 
amount of work has quadrupled. A good 
deal of the increase resulted when the 
Board of Trustees was formed three years 
ago. I attend all their meetings, and han- 
dle all the minutes and correspondence,” 
Horton said. 

Above all else, she must deal with peo- 
ple. Whether on the phone with state 
agencies, or handling visitors to the presi- 
dent’s office, Horton is more than just an 
extension of the office — she is a represen- 
tative of the college. 

“T’m people oriented, though. I think 
I’d go crazy if I had to work in a job 
where I didn’t have as much exposure to 
people. I like the variety of situations that 
come across the threshold,’’ Horton said. 

When there are too many people, and 
too many problems, however, Horton 
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finds solace in the quiet retreats of 
nature. Whether a scenic view just out- 
side her office, or an uninterrupted walk 
on a desolate beach, she looks for the flip 
side of a hectic coin. 

“Sometimes I throw my hands up in 
exasperation when things get a little too 
much. A relaxing walk helps a lot. My 
husband and I both enjoy vacationing in 
the Florida Keys. I love early morning 
walks on the beach and bird-watching. It 
gives me a contrast to the work at the 
office,’’ Horton said. 

As harried as she might appear, 
Horton harbors no complaints about her 
boss. The working relationship in NECC’s 
inner sanctum appears to have developed 
into a symbiosis. 

“T think he recognizes the fact that this 
is a very busy office. If he knows you can 
do the job, he lets you go about getting 
the job done. He knows how to delegate 
responsibility. And in all the time I’ve 
been here, he’s never expressed anger 
with me. He’s just a good person to work 
for,’ Horton said. 

She credits a large part of the organiza- 
tion in the office to her secretarial 
assistants — Julie Carey and Cindy 
Hideriotis. 

“Julie’s my right arm. She keeps me in 
line when things get too busy. She’s very 
capable of taking over for me when I’m 
not here, which is every once in awhile. 
We all seem to work very well as a team,” 
Horton said. 

Lining the walls high above her paper- 
piled desk, arching over the uninter- 
rupted fray like a soothing rainbow 
blanketing the aftermath of a storm are 
pictorial balms — seascapes, birds frozen 
in mid-flight, shadowy dunes at dusk. 

These are Horton’s windows to another 
world, the ever-present counterbalance to 
the weight of her workload, and the 
satisfaction behind her slightly apologetic 
smile as she turns back to the impatient 
frenzy of phones and another problem to 
be solved. 


Ellena Georato, secretary to Mary Jane Gillespie, Continuing Education. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


It was a special day for secretaries 


by Cindy Burke 

In recognition of National Secretaries 
Day, on Wednesday, April 25, the 
secretaries of NECC were invited to a 
breakfast forum titled ‘‘Careers in Office 
Administration are Changing — Their 
Future Might Surprise You,” with guest 
speaker Bonnie Lappin. Secretaries also 
received carnation boutonnieres. 

Breakfast was served from 8-9 a.m. and 
consisted of quiche, bacon and sausage, 
muffins, fruit salad, and coffee. 

Following breakfast, President John R. 
Dimitry gave a short speech thanking the 
secretaries for their support in the last 
year. He also spoke of his earlier days as 
a clerk typist in the Army and the office 
methods used then. When asked if he 
would like a secretarial job he declined, 
saying, ‘‘However, should I ever have the 
need...’” 

Lappin is a practicing personnel con- 
sultant certified by the National Associa- 
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tion of Personnel Consultants. She 
specializes in career counseling and job 
placement for office-support positions. 

Lappin talked about the future of 
secretaries. She said the present shortage 
of secretaries is expected to last for the 
next 10-20 years. This is due to the chang- 
ing roles of secretaries in the newly 
automated office environment. 

NECC secretaries also received articles 
beforehand examining the role of the 
secretary from two different perspectives. 
The first was the boss/secretary team, 
which discusses how you begin develop- 
ing a partnership with your secretary or 
boss based on shared goals and needs. 

The second article talks about the 
“Secretary Grid.” This is a grid based on 
how a secretary influences an office 
climate, and the things she does or 
doesn’t do in working with her boss. 

The breakfast concluded with a short 
question and answer forum. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


No moss grows under her feet 


by Elizabeth Shaheen 

Ellena Geroato is one lady who lets no 
moss grow under her feet. A June honors 
graduate of Northern Essex, she is now 
secretary to Mary Jane Gillespie, staff 
assistant in the Division of Continuing 
Education. Coordinator of the GED 
testing for Continuing Education, 
Geroato also has the occasion to work 
with students, advising them about 
course content and degree requirements. 

She brings a special expertise to her 
work as she was from 1977 to the fall of 
1983 a liberal arts students in the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education. At that 
time, she switched to the Day Division in 
order to secure her associate’s degree 
more quickly. Asked about whether she 
preferred the day or evening programs, 
she says, “I liked both of them. I 
wouldn’t have missed either experience.” 
She says evening students were more 
serious about their approach to educa- 
tion, more business-like. ‘‘Most of us were 
there because we wanted to improve our 
employment situation. 

“In the daytime, instructors were 
accessible. If we ran into problems, we 
could kick ideas around with fellow 
students. It was good to have each 
other’s support.” 

As much as she enjoyed attending 
night school, day classes were more her 
style. “Coming during the day really gave 
me the true college experience,”’ she says. 
“We weren’t under as many time 
constraints.” 

Last summer, after completing her 
courses at Northern Essex, she went to 
work for the alumni office at Phillips 
Academy, where she was the class agent 
for fund raisers for each graduating class. 
When the position at Northern Essex 
opened in January, she says, ‘I jumped 
all over it.’’ Although she was thoroughly 
enjoying her work at Phillips, she was not 
directly involved with the academic pro- 
cess. In her new position, she has more 
chance to be connected with the academic 


setting she likes. 

Geroato likes working in the same 
school she attended. She already knows 
many of the people here, not only from 
her role as a student, but as a volunteer 
reporter for the Observer. All last year, 
she covered a variety of stories for the 
school paper, stories ranging from the 
science department beat, to curriculum to 
personality profiles. 

Geroato completed high school in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and then moved to 
New England. She worked as a customer 
service representative for awhile, then 
moved to Western Electric, where she 
met her husband Frank, an employee of 
Bell Labs. They were married a year later. 
After their first child, Bill, now 15, was 
born, she settled in at home to concen- 
trate on’ being a mother. Later, their 
daughter, Michelle, now 10, was born. 

Although “retired,’’ Geroato kept busy 
with community activities, working part- 
time as a secretary at a Methodist church 
in Lawrence, and also as a substitute 
teacher. She did classroom volunteer 
work for K-8, becoming involved in 
writing scripts and directing school 
theatre productions. She found time to be 
a Brownie leader, offer arts and crafts 
workshops and lead informal discussion 
groups. 

Geroato says her family was very 
supportive about her quest for higher 
education. They were proud when she 
graduated with high honors. 

Asked about her goals, Geroato says 
she definitely plans to go for a bachelor’s 
and master’s degree, part-time, in com- 
munications, probably at a local state col- 
lege or at Merrimack. What she really 
wants to be eventually is a community 
college teacher. 

Meanwhile, along with family and pro- 
fession, she will keep busy with her 
additional work as newly appointed 
member of the board of directors of the 
Northern Essex Alumni Association. 
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Sports commentary 


by Steve Daly 

For sports fans, this is the most 
delightful time of the year — early in the 
spring season. Basebe'l is beginning to 
kick into full swing while basketball and 
hockey playoff games dominate prime 
time television. This spring’s crop of 
playoffs have garnered many viewers 
because of the perfect matchups in both 
the NBA and the NHL and the high rate 
of competition involved. 

In the NBA, Boston and Washington 
series proved to be truly grueling, with 
the climax of the best three of five 
showdown being a freewheeling fisticuffs 
between Boston's Gerald Henderson and 
Washington’s Frank Johnson. Other 


Chicago odds 


by Sean Hawrylciw, Steve Daly and 
Michael Poaletta 

Chicago is the odds-on favorite to 
repeat as the winner of the American 
League East, although they shouldn’t 
(and won’t) run away from the pack and 
win 20 games as they did last season. 

Oakland and Texas are geared to make 
arun at the White Sox after both teams 
collapsed after last season’s All-Star 
Game. 

Kansas City and California will battle 
for fourth place while Seattle and Min- 
nesota will bring up the rear. 

California 

The aging Angels will have trouble 
competing with the young talent in the 
rest of the American League West. 

Strengths: Instant offense from the 
bats of Rod Carew, Reggie Jackson and 
Doug DeCinces. 

Weaknesses: Fred Lynn relying on the 

“bats instead of strong pitching and 
defense. 

Prediction: fifth place. 


Chicago 


The favorite to win the west — on 
paper no one will touch them — mixes a 
strong veteran cast with young proven 
talent. 

Strengths: Pitchers Lamarr Hoyt, Rich 
Dotson, Floyd Bannister ... loaded with 
power and strong coaching. 

Weaknesses: Third base, lefthanded 
power and no team speed. 

Prediction: first place. 

Kansas City 

A young rebuilding team with a few 
surprises to assure its fans exciting 
ballgames. 

Strengths: George Brett (when he 
returns), Dan Quinsenberry and Frank 
White. 


are New York-Detroit, Utah-Denver, 
Dallas-Seattle, New Jersey-Philadelphia, 
Phoenix-Portland, and Atlanta-Mil- 
waukee, all of which had to go the full five 
games before a winner could be 
determined. 

In the NHL, Montreal, the New York 
Islanders, Minnesota, and Edmonton are 
the five teams which survived the 
16-team playoff system. Montreal and 
New York are battling for the Wales Con- 
ference championship while Edmonton 
and Minnesota go head-to-head in the 
fight to represent the Campbell Con- 
ference in the Stanley Cup finals, due to 
start in about a week, 

In the American League East, the 
Detroit Tigers just keep rolling along. 


on favorite 


Weaknesses: Inexperience at many 
starting positions, and bench strength. 

Prediction: fourth place. 

Minnesota 

Dangerous power throughout the star- 
ting lineup and bullpen stopper Ron 
Davis. A few young, talented ballplayers. 

Strengths: The Homer Dome, Kent 
Hrbek, and Gary Gaetti. 

Weaknesses: Owner Galvin Griffith, 
the Homer Dome, and the inability to win 
consistently on the road. 

Prediction: seventh place. 

Oakland 


Mixes smart base running with a 
respected pitching staff. 

Strengths: Team speed, thundering 
bats led by Dave Kingman and newly 
acquired bullpen ace Bill Caudill. 

Weaknesses: Strength up the middle. 

Prediction: second place. 


Seattle 


The inability to sign free agents the 
last couple seasons will hurt the 
Mariners. 

Strengths: Gorman Thomas’ bat, 
Barry Bonnell and many new thorough- 
breds. 

Weaknesses: Pitching, defense and a 
lack of bench strength. 

Prediction: sixth place. 


Texas 


An improved ballclub this season. 
They hope they don’t fold as they did last 
season. 

Strengths: Gary Ward when he comes 
around, 3rd basemen Buddy Bell and 
Larry Parrish guiding the outfield. 

Weaknesses: Consistent hitting, and 
the losses of upcoming pitching Mike 
Smithson and John Butcher, who were 
traded to Minnesota. 

Prediction: third place. 


Junk foods sponsor Olympics 


What do M&M's, Snickers candy bars, 
and Coca-Cola have in common? Aside 
from the fact that they are high-sugar 
snack foods, their manufacturers are all 
official sponsors of the 1984 Olympics. 
This sponsorship has some health profes- 
sionals concerned, because they believe 
such designation amounts to a tacit 
endorsement and implies that these foods 
are good for you. After all, the Olympic 
athlete is supposed to represent the 
epitome of health and fitness. The con- 
cern is that some people, particularly 
children, will associate the snack foods 
with good health practices and think they 
are nutritious. 

What, in fact, does this official spon- 
sorship mean? It simply signifies that the 
companies that make these foods have 
contributed a minimum of $4 million to 
the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 
Committee. In return, the Committee 
grants the corporate sponsors exclusive 
rights to promote their products in 
association with the Olympics. 

What Olympic sponsorship does not 
mean is that the Olympic Organizing 
Committee in any way endorses these 
foods. There will eventually be up to 35 
sponsors, ranging from manufacturers of 
cameras to beer, but the Olympic Com- 


mittee does not endorse any of their pro- 
ducts. According to the Committee’s 
deputy press secretary, none of the food 
sponsors was chosen for the nutritional 
value of its products. No manufacturer of 
a highly nutritious food kicked in $4 
million to the Olympics. If one of them 
had put up the money, it would have been 
an official sponsor. 

No one is questioning the right of the 
food sponsors to provide financial back- 
ing to the Olympics. Indeed, according to 
George Broder of the Olympic press 
department, the Olympics must rely on 
this type of support in the absence of 
government funding. The concern is that 
current advertising practices might 
mislead consumers. 

When you see any product using the 
Olympic logo or claiming official ties to 
the Olympics, bear in mind that this is the 
result of a purely financial arrangement. 
It does not mean that the product is big- 
ger, better, or healthier for you than any 
others. And just because Anheuser- 
Busch is an Olympic sponsor doesn’t 
mean that the Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee is saying that Budweiser beer is 
good for you! 

(Source: Tufts University Diet & Nutri- 
tion Letter.) 


After going 9-0 before suffering their first 
setback, the Tigers have ripped off 
another six straight going into this past 
weekend. The Tigers have found different 
ways to win in different situations 
whether it be the double-play combina- 
tion of Alan Trammell and Lou Whitaker 
(probably the best in baseball), the pit- 
ching of Dan Petry and Jack Morris or 
just the Tigers’ superior defense. 

Detroit has also been aided by Tram- 
mell’s 13-game hitting streak and the 
timely hitting of Darrell Evans, acquired 
this winter as a free agent with San 
Francisco. 

Detroit, at press time, held a 54% game 
lead over second place Toronto, followed 
by Cleveland, New York, Boston, 


Activity 
Deep-Sea Fishing Trip 
Parachuting Trip April 30 


Saco River Canoe Trip May 2 


For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jane Welch, ext. 
146, room 125, Gym Building, or Jack Hess, ext. 197, room 123, Gym Building. 
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Celtics play in best of series 


by. Margaret Coll 

The Celtics are playing the New York 
Knicks in the NBA quarterfinals in a best 
of seven series. When people talk about 
the Celtic-Knicks match-up, they end up 
simplyifying the game down to a Larry 
Bird-Bernard King showdown. But these 
people are underestimating the rest of the 
Knicks players. 

Although there are no other players as 
spectacular as Bernard King, the Knicks 
still have a dangerous offense and a lot 
of depth in their bench. The Knicks, led 
by King, play power basketball with good 
defense, strong inside offensive plays, 
shot blocking and a lot of discipline. 

The following is a short introduction to 
some of the key Knicks players: 

Bernard King, a 6’7” forward who set 
an NBA five game scoring record against 
the Pistons (while playing with two 
displaced middle fingers), averaging 42.6 
points per game. King’s basic shot is an 
incredible turn-around jumper. 

Bill Cartwright, a 7’ center who also 
relys on a strong turn-around jump shot, 
doesn’t play as hero inside as some of his 
other team mates, but is still a threat. He 
always shoots in the mid-50s from the 
floor. 

Len Robinson, a 6'7”’ forward, once led 
the league in rebounds, but has been held 


Saturday, May 12, the Northern Essex 
Korean Karate Club will sponsor the 1984 
Tang Soo Do Association Championship 
Tournament, to be held in the gym. 
Eliminations begin at 11 a.m., finals at 
7 p.m. Martial artists from all over New 
England will be participating and com- 


Intramural Calendar 
Spring, 1984 


Meeting (Noon in Gym, 
Unless Otherwise Noted) 


Karate tournament to be held at gym 


- Spring baseball begins to kick into full swing 


Milwaukee, and last place Baltimore. 

Baltimore has been stifled thus far this 
season, holding a 5-13 record and trying 
to survive pitching problems throughout 
the staff with Mike Boddicker, Jim 
Palmer, and Mike Flanagan all starters 
getting racked. In the bullpen, Tippy 
Martinez, last year’s premier reliever with 
a 9-2.record and an earned run average 
which hovered around 2.00 all year, has 
proved very hittable with an 0-3 record 
through last week. 

Don’t look for the Orioles to stay in the 
cellar much longer. A surge in early May 
will push them back into the race with 
Toronto and Detroit where they will stay 
all summer. 


Date Being Held 
May 20 

May 19 

May 11-12-13 


back so that King could lead the offense. 
Robinson is a good driving scorer. 

Ray Williams, a 6’3”’ guard, has all the 
physical skills needed to be a great guard, 
but usually does not perform up to par 
toward the end of the season. 

Marvin Webster, a 7’1”’ center, is a ma- 
jor defensive force who can block shots 
and rebound with style. 

Darrell Walker, a 6’2”’ guard, is one of 
the best young guards who uses speed 
and agility as very effective weapons. 

Two solid back-up players are Eric 
Fernstien, a 6’2’’ forward-center, and Len 
Elmore, a 6’9” center. Fernstien and 
Elmore specilize in strong defense and 


‘skillful rebounding. 


The importance of the Knicks bench 
has become immeasurable since Celtic 
Larry Bird sustained an injury to his 
ankle.It is still uncertain as to how well 
he will be able to play during this series. 

Scheduled games for the Boston 
Celtics-New York Knicks playoff series is 
as follows: 

April 29, New York at Boston 

May 2, New York at Boston 

May 4, Boston at New York 

May 6, Boston at New York 

May 9, New York at Boston 

May 11, Boston at New York 

May 13. New York at Boston 


peting for trophies. There will be three 
categories: sparring, board and form 
breaking. Special guests will be Master 
Edward Beaudoin, 6th degree black belt 
in Tang Soo Do, and Dr. Jim Yang of 
Yang’s Academy of Martial Arts in 
Boston. 
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Spring baseball season. 
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Lady Knights face Merrimack May 2 


by Annette Landry 

The NECC Lady Knights softball team 
now stand at nine wins and two losses, 
winning their last nine straight. 

The Ladies faced Quinsigamond Fri- 
‘day, April 13, in a doubleheader and took 
the first game 21-1. Robin Riddle and 
Alicia Brewer shared the pitching chores 
for the Knights. Tricia Driscoll and Jody 
Kaskiewicz were the offensive standouts, 
Driscoll with three hits (including a 
homerun) and Kaskiewicz with a single 
and double. 

In the second game, the Knights over- 
powered Quinsigamond 16-4. Mary Mar- 
tin hurled the win with help from 
Kaskiewicz, who hit a homerun. 

The Knights faced Pine Manor Satur- 
day, April 14, and won both games of the 
doubleheader. Riddle was on the mound 
in the first game and took the 12-4 win. 
Brewer took over the pitching chores in 


ni 


Baseball Coack Mike Rowinshi. 


the second game in the 10-5 victory. 
Brewer and Riddle helped themselves on 
offense each with two RBI’s. 

The Knights next faced Endicott 
Thursday, April 19, and took home the 
8-2 win. Riddle pitched the victory. Defen- 
sive standouts were Lori Strawser with 
seven assists and Kaskiewicz with 14 
putouts. Riddle, Strawser, Kaskiewicz 
and Beth Bowen all had RBI’s for the 
Knights. 

The Knights traveled to Mt. Wachu- 
setts Friday, April 20. Riddle and Brewer 


. shared the pitching chores in the 13-8 vic- 


tory. Diane Sackowicz was the star on 
offense with four hits, and Michelle 
Lemioux went 2 for 4 from the plate. 

The Knights will face Merrimack Col- 
lege May 2, Becker Junior College May 
4, and Greenfield Community College 
May 8. 


-File photo. 


Men Knights drop two doubleheaders 


by Paul Florent 

The Northern Essex men’s baseball 
club dropped two doubleheaders and are 
having pitching problems. At press time, 
the Knights were 1-6 on the season. 

The losses started with a doubleheader 
with Bristol Community College. In the 
first game, Bristol was leading 2-1 going 
into the seventh, when they put it away 
with seven runs in the inning. Rick 
Accardi pitched a fine game for NECC 
and the relief pitching couldn’t come 
through. Accardi was the losing pitcher 
in the game. The final score was 9-2. 

In the second game, Bristol jumped to 
a 3-0 lead after one inning, and went on 
to win 7-4, The Knights had only five hits 
in the game as they got most of their base 
runs by way of walks. Chris White had 
two hits in the game, a double and a tri- 
ple. Steve Rathburn took the loss for 
NECC. 

The Knights also suffered a severe 


blow as they lost their second baseman 
Rob Steiner for an indefinite period. 

NECC then traveled down to Brockton 
to play Massasoit Community College. 
They lost both games, 8-7 and 10-0. 

The Knights had built up a 7-5 lead 
entering the first half of the seventh inn- 
ing. Misfortune then hit the Knights as 
they gave up three runs on just one hit 
with one big error. They botched a routine 
double play ball, which allowed the tying 
and winning runs to score. Rick Accardi 
was the tough-luck loser. Accardi helped 
‘his own cause with three singles while 
Jeff Kelly homered twice and Chris White 
hit a three-run blast. 

In the second game, NECC managed 
just two hits while Massasoit blasted 
NECC pitching for ten runs in just five 
innings. The game was stopped because 
of cold weather. Ed Murphy took the loss 
for the Knights. 


Volleyball tournament for All College Day 


As part of the All College Day’s out- 
door festivities, the Intramural Office 
along with the Student Activities Office 
is scheduling a Volleyball Tournament. 

This year’s tournament will consist of 
12 teams. Teams can be made up of any 
member of the college community (i.e. 


students, staff, faculty and administra- 
tion). Only the first 12 submissions can 
be accepted. Each team must have nine 
players on the field at all times. 
Submit your team application to Jane 
Welch at the Intramurals Office. 


Patriots to self destruct? 


by Mike Poaletta 

Just when the fans had the New 
England Patriots pegged as the team 
most likely to self-destruct, they turn 
around and surprise everyone with a 
series of moves that just might put them 
in the playoffs. 

The first of these moves was to sign 
two of the teams’ best young players, 
Tony Collins and Andre Tippett, to big 
money, and long-term contracts. Collins’ 
and Tippett’s contracts were due to 
expire after this season and both players 
had talked about becoming free agents or 
shopping around the USFL for mega- 
bucks. 

The Patriots also pulled off a great deal 
with the Cincinnati Bengals. The Pats 
traded their two first-round draft picks 
to the Bengals for the number one pick 
in the draft. The Patriots then went out 
and used that pick to land Nebraska’s All- 


Old fashioned coin toss 


American wide receiver Irving Fryer. 
Fryer has been compared to Green Bay 
wide receiver John Jefferson and should 
take the double coverage off Stanley 
Morgan. 

Then, in the biggest heist since the 
Brink’s job, the Patriots signed 
Washington Federals running back Craig 
James to a multi-year contract. James is 
the first USFL player to abandon the new 
league and join the NFL. James should 
fill the void left by the retirement of Mark 
Van Eghen. 

Just when the fans had given up on the 
Patriots they turn around and surprise 
everyone. The addition of Fryer and 
James will only improve the team and 
Collins and Tippett should play better 
without any contract hassles lingering. If 
nothing else, the Patriots management 
has given its long-suffering fans a little 
hope and, just maybe, a playoff team. 


Portland, Houston sent scrambling 


by Margaret Coll 

This season’s NBA first-round draft 
pick has come down ‘to an old-fashioned 
coin toss between the Houston Rockets 
and the Portland Trailblazers. Both 
teams are famous for their inability to use 
their limited talent to its fullest potential. 
Teams like these generally invest heavily 
in one key player and contend themselves 
to waiting for another high-round pick in 
the next season’s draft. 

The managements of Portland and 
Houston have been sent scrambling by 
the news of Akeem Olajuwon’s decision 
to forego his last year of collegiate 
eligibility to enter this season’s NBA 
draft. Olajuwon, a seven-footer from 
Nigeria, led the University of Houston to 
two consecutive NCAA championship 
games. Olajuwon, known in Houston as 
Akeem the Dream, averaged 16 points 
and 13 rebounds a game last year for the 
Cougars. 

The Houston Rockets are very excited 
over the possibility of obtaining Ola- 
juwon. The Rockets grabbed Ralph 
Sampson last year, but his playing skills 
could not lift the Rockets out of last 
place. Rockets Coach Bill Fitch said that 
if they do get Akeem Olajuwon, they 
would be free to move Sampson to a 
much-needed power forward, while keep- 
ing Olajuwon as forward. The Rockets 
feel confident this new offensive line-up 
will enable them to stay out of last place 
and move toward a place in the NBA as 
one of the more respected teams. 

On the other hand, the Portland 
Trailblazers have their own plans in the 


event they win the draft pick. Portland 
plans to move Mychal Thompson to for- 
ward and leave Olajuwon as center. An 
added dimension to Olajuwon’s playing 
at Portland is the fact that he would be 
playing with his Cougar running mate, 
Clyde Drexler. Portland feels Drexler 
may well help Olajuwon adjust to the 
NBA. 

This season’s NBA draft was further 
enriched by the announcement that 
Auburn’s Charles Barkley is also enter- 
ing the draft. Barkley (alias the Round 
Mound of Rebound), a 6’6,’’ 285 pounder, 
is one of 20 players still eligible to make 
the U.S. Olympic team. 

Reportedly, Barkley withdrew from 
Auburn University several weeks ago. 
Despite Barkley’s size, he is considered 
an exceptional player because of his 
awesome playing intensity. Barkley plays 
every game and every practice as if his 
life depended on it. 

However, some sources in the NBA 
believe Barkley may be making a mistake 
by entering the NBA so early. One source 
was quoted as saying that Barkley must 
overcome the prejudices about his size by 
continuing with his intensive playing. If 
Barkley does not impress the people in 
the NBA with his energy, he may well 
find himself slipping through the ranks 
of the draft. Many people think it would 
be more advisible for Barkley to continue 
in college basketball and help enhance his 
image and reputation. 

More rumors persist that Michael Jor- 
dan of North Carolina and Wayman 
Tisdale of Oklahoma are also considering 
entering this season’s draft. 


Early bird swims are at Lawrence YWCA 


Early Bird Swims are scheduled for 
Tuesday and Thursday mornings at the 
Greater Lawrence YWCA, 38 Lawrence 
Street. Come and swim! Go to work feel- 
ing great after a refreshing swim in our 


Intramurals are Mondays, Wednesdays 


by Annette Landry 

The Intramural Flag Football League 
is in full swing with four teams com- 
peting. The Cowboys, led by captain 
Mickey Walker, are at the top of the 
league with a 2-1 record. The Gigolos, cap- 
tained by Rick Siverhus, and the Raiders, 
captained by Mark Allison, are tied for 
second, each with one win and one loss. 
Captain Brian Driscoll’s Driskys are in 
last place with a record of one win and 
two losses. 

Games are outside the gym Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from noon to 1 


pool. A fantastic way to stay in shape 
without interfering with family, 
meetings, work schedules, etc. The time 
is great, too — 7:30 a.m. to 8:30 a.m. Try 
it out! 


Nig ht-Before-All-College-Day 


PARTY, 
| Come rock ‘n’ roll with 


Live, with their own back-up band - 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 
8 P.M. to MIDNIGHT | 


"Northern Essex Community College 
a. Cafeteria 


All college students welcome with guest 


Tickets $3 
Available at Student Activities Office 
COLLEGE |.D. REQUIRED 
__ Refreshments Door prizes _ 


